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2  Cor.  xii.  14.  “  I  seek  not  yours, 
but  you.” 

These  words  may  be  taken  strict" 
ly,  or  with  a  latitude.  Taken  strict¬ 
ly,  they  mean, — and  this  was  evi¬ 
dently  the  meaning  of  the  Apostle, 
in  the  place — that  being  on  the  eve 
of  a  visit  to  the  Church  of  Corinth, 
he  was  determined  to  act  as  here¬ 
tofore;  and  no  doubt,  from  the  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  circumstances  already 
treated  of,  in  not  receiving  from 
them  any  pecuniary  contribution. 

In  a  sense  of  greater  latitude,  ap¬ 
plying  to  ail  ministers  at  all  times, 
it  may  be  understood  as  intimating, 
that  the  motive  to  the  ministry,  tixat 
the  object  kept  in  view  in  it,  and 
that  the  rule  governing  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  its  duties,  are  not  tem¬ 
poral  emolument  in  any  shape. 

Still,  in  every  occupation  of  life, 
in  order  that  employment  in  it  may 
be  suited  to  its  peculiar  character, 
there  must  be  some  end  interesting 
to  the  affections;  and  by  which  all 
the  branches  of  the  conduct  must 
be  more  or  less  influenced.  This  is 
provided  for  very  concisely,  yet 
very  amply,  by  the  text.  “We 
seek  not  yours,  but  you.”  Such  a 
declaration,  however,  would  have 
been  but  little  to  the  honour  of  the 
Apostle,  if,  while  he  distinmlshed 
between  their  substance  ana  them- 
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selves,  he  had  sought  them  for  th^ 
selfish  purposes  oi  ambition,  or  ot 
vanity,  to  be  the  leader  of  a  sect, 
to  dictate  to  those  of  whose  weak¬ 
ness  advantage  had  been  taken,  and 
over  whose  consciences  unlimited 
command  had  been  unfairly  acquir¬ 
ed.  Here  is  what  gives  delight  to 
some  minds,  for  which  the  objects 
of  avarice  have  no  charms,  while 
the  one  and  the  other  are  alike 
alien  from  what  is  aimed  at  by 
Christian  zeal.  What  this  incites 
to,  is  the  furnishing  of  the  best  in¬ 
formation  of  the  means  which  lead 
to  happiness,  and  the  best  motives 
to  the  use  of  them,  the  making  of 
men  and  women  amiable  and  com¬ 
mendable  in  all  the  relations  of  so¬ 
cial  life,  and  the  impressing  on  them 
of  truths  which  will  come  to  their 
aid  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  in 
the  form  of  seasonable  admonition; 
and  in  seasons  of  distress,  in  that 
of  reviving  consolation;  and  finally, 
which  having  served  them  in  life 
and  in  death,  will  remain  with 
them,  and  be  their  source  of  happi- 
ne.ss  through  eternity.  What  is  tne 
satisfaction  arising  from  an  ascen¬ 
dency  acquired  over  weak  minds, 
by  insinuating  arts,  and  which  have 
not  the  effect  of  making  the  head 
the  wiser  or  the  heart  the  better,  in 
comparison  of  having  produced  a 
single  sensibility,  tending  to  the 
eftects  which  have  been  described? 
That  such  was  the  improvement 
contemplated  by  the  wliole  tenor 
of  the  ministry  of  the  Apostle,  is 
best  seen  on  attention  to  his  con¬ 
duct  in  it,  and  to  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  his  Epistles. 

When,  therefore,  we  hear  him 
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declaring — I  seek  not  yours,  but 
you,”  it  may  show  to  ministers, 
and  to  those  who  are  to  be  hereaf¬ 
ter  of  their  number,  that  if  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  people  com¬ 
mitted  to  their  charge  be  not  ha¬ 
bitually  present  to  their  minds,  and 
have  not  a  visible  influence  over 
their  conduct,  they  are  without  an 
essential  requisite  of  a  worthy  fol¬ 
lowing  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  true, 
that  this  may  be  counterfeited  by  a 
passion  for  popular  applause,  and 
for  influence:  because  ambition  is 
a  very  crafty  principle,  often  de¬ 
ceiving  not  only  the  spectators  of 
its  eftects,  but  also  tne  heart  in 
which  it  reigns.  Ourselves  and 
others,  however,  may  distinguish 
between  the  reality  and  the  coun¬ 
terfeit,  if  they  be  judged  agreeably 
to  the  maxim — “  by  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them:”  by  their  fruits, 
as  the  term  applies  to  holiness  of 
heart  and  rectitude  of  life,  and  not 
to  mere  profession;  nor  to  any  of 
the  habits  stamped  with  the  attri¬ 
bute  of  caprice. 

Coloss.  i.  28,  29*  ‘  Whom  we 
preach;  warning  every  man,  and 
teaching  every  man,  in  all  wisdom; 
that  we  may  present  every  man  1 

1)erfect,  in  Christ  Jesus:  whereunto 
[  also  labour,  according  to  his 
working,  which  worketh  in  me 
mightily.” 

“  Whom” — ^that  is  Christ — there 
being  supposed  to  be  comprehend¬ 
ed  under  the  name,  the  nature  of 
the  dispensation  given  by  him;  call¬ 
ed,  just  before,  “  the  mystery  hid 
from  ages  and  from  generations,  but 
now  made  manifest  to  the  Saints;” 
not  only  this  dispensation,  but  the 
benefits  involved  in  it,  spoken  of 
just  before,  under  the  terms — « the 
riches  of  the^glory  of  this  mystery;” 
also  one  part  of  the  invaluable 
treasure  being  especially  noticed — 
“  Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of  glory.” 

“  Whom  we  preach:”  meaning,  as 
is  evident  from  the  premises,  not 
the  character  of  Christ  only,  how¬ 


ever  essential  to  the  whole  design; 
but  whatever  is  included  within  me 
range  of  evangelical  truth. 

“  JVarning  every  man  and  teach¬ 
ing  every  man;”  expressions  which 
show,  that  besides  tne  religious  in¬ 
stitutions  addressed  to  collective 
bodies,  there  should  be  the  tender¬ 
ing  of  them  to  men  individually,  as 
occasion  mav  offer. 

V 

“  In  all  wisdom.”  This  may  be 
considered  as  applying,  not  to  the 
matter  taught,  but  to  the  manner  of 
teaching,  and  the  circumstances  un¬ 
der  which  it  should  be  conducted: 
there  being  nothing  in  which  there 
is  more  call  for  discretion  in  a  mi¬ 
nister,  in  order  that  there  may  be 
an  accommodation  to  personal  cha¬ 
racter,  and  the  probability  of  being 
useful. 

“That  we  may  present  everyman 
perfect  in  Christ  Jesus.”  lliis  is  the 
highest  end  of  preaching;  and  its 
being  noticed  here  may  show,  as 
well  to  teachers  as  to  the  taught, 
that  the  work  of  the  gospel  is  not 
accomplished  by  “  the  converting 
of  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his 
ways,”  but  that  there  is  afterwards 
a  “  leaving  of  the  principles  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christ,”  and  a  “  going 
on  unto  perfection.” 

“  Whereunto  I  also  labour:”  words 
expressive  of  exertion  of  mind  and 
body;  but  misinterpreted,  if  extend¬ 
ed  to  excess  of  passion, 

“  Striving  according  to  his  work¬ 
ing,  which  worketh  in  me  mightily.” 
This  is  referable  to  nothing  less 
than  a  divine  operation  on  the  mind 
of  the  Apostle,  which  must  have 
been  known  by  him,  from  its  effect 
of  a  religious  desire  of  publishing 
the  entire  word  of  truth,  committed 
to  him  for  their  salvation.  Such  an 
holy  concern  might  well  be  ascribed 
to  the  fountain  of  all  good;  and  in 
proportion  as  the  weighty  object 
ressed  on  his  conscience,  and  in- 
uenced  his  affections,  the  cause 
producing  such  an  effect,  might  pro^ 
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ferly  be  said  to  have  “  worked  in 
im  mightily.” 

In  the  way  of  instruction,  it  may 
be  remarked  in  the  first  place>  that 
as  the  expression  **  preach  Christ” 
is  frequent  in  the  writings  of  St. 
Paul,  it  must  be  important  to  form 
a  correct  idea  of  the  sense  of  it. 
No  doubt,  it  applied  more  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  act  of  making  the 
Christian  religion  known  to  persons 
who  had  been,  until  then,  unin¬ 
formed  of  its  contents*  But  if  any 
one  should  infer,  that  therefore,  in 
respect  to  persons  born  and  edu¬ 
cated  within  the  Christian  church, 
there  should  be  little  notice,  in  dis¬ 
courses  from  the  pulpit,  of  the  con¬ 
stituent  doctrines  oi  the  dispensa¬ 
tion,  or  of  the  character  of  its  adora¬ 
ble  author,  it  would  be  a  grievous 
error.  Christian  morals  should  be 
inculcated  in  Christian  extent,  and 
rested  on  Christian  motives.  When 
this  is  done,  we  need  not  hesitate 
to  call  it  the  preaching  of  Christ, 
even  although  no  point,  exclusively 
belonging  to  his  religion,  should  be 
discoursed  on  at  any  particular 
time.  When  St.  Paul,  preaching 
before  Felix,  and  choosing  his  sub¬ 
ject  with  a  reference  to  the  immo¬ 
ral  character  of  his  hearer,  dis¬ 
coursed  of  “  righteousness,  tempe¬ 
rance,  and  a  judgment  to  come,” 
they  were  moral  subjects,  although 
we  must  suppose  them  to  have  been 
discussed  on  Christian  principles; 
since  otherwise,  he  would  neither 
have  acted  in  his  proper  character, 
nor  have  complied  with  the  request 
made,  to  be  “  heard  concerning  the 
faith  in  Christ.”  So,  when  the  same 
Apostle  says — “  the  grace  of  God, 
which  bringeth  salvation  to  all  men, 
hath  appeared;  teaching  us,  that 
denying  ungodliness  and  worldly 
lusts,  we  should  live  godly,  righte¬ 
ously,  and  soberly  in  this  present 
world” — what  is  it  but  morality, 
in  alliance  with  its  true  principle, 
devotion?  And  yet  these  ought  not 
to  be  habitually  preached  by  a  mi¬ 


nister  of  the  gospel,  without  his 
noticing  of  the  grace  of  God  spoken 
of  in  the  passage^  There  is  no  point 
more  important  than  that  here  stat¬ 
ed,  in  the  view  of  being  taken  into 
contemplation,  in  the  digesting  of 
a  scheme  of  edifying  preaching*  To 
be  always  dwelling  on  doctrine, 
will  be  accompanied  by  the  danger 
of  sacrificing  practice  to  specula¬ 
tion.  But  this  will  not  justify  such 
a  pretended  regard  to  practice,  as 
is  a  concealing  of  the  principles, 
without  which  it  is  not  Christian; 
and,  indeed,  generally  a  mere  act¬ 
ing  on  considerations,  which  have 
no  relation  to  substantial  worth  of 
character. 

Another  improvement  may  be 
founded  on  the  implication  of  ad¬ 
monition  and  instruction,  to  be  ad¬ 
dressed  individually,  with  a  view  to 
the  object  of  every  man’s  perfec¬ 
tion.  It  is  certainly  an  imperfec¬ 
tion  attendant  on  the  exercises  of 
the  pulpit,  to  be  remedied  in  some 
measure  by  the  preacher’s  being 
aware  of  it,  yet  not  to  be  remedied 
entirely,  that  there  are  too  apt  to  be 
overlooked  its  uses,  as  they  apply 
to  the  different  characters  of  the 
hearers.  Perhaps  there  is  no  one 
particular  more  likely  to  excite  un¬ 
easiness  in  the  mind  of  a  conscien¬ 
tious  clergyman,  than  an  apiirehen- 
sion  that  he  may  not  be  sufficiently 
in  the  habit  of  counteracting  this 
evil  by  personal  discourse,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  opportunity  may  occur. 

[  Neither  is  there  any  particular,  in 
I  regard  to  which,  it  is  more  difficult 
to  determine  the  precise  line  of  coiu* 
duct  to  be  pursued.  Should  a  mi¬ 
nister  accost  each  of  his  hearers 
with  the  annunciation,  that  he  is 
come  to  address  to  him  religious 
instruction,  with  a  view  to  his  pe¬ 
culiar  cast  of  character  and  course 
of  conduct,  we  live  at  a  time  when 
the  assertion  of  so  high  a  clerical 
prerogative  would  be  little  likely 
to  be  acquiesced  in.  And  should 
the  same  minister,  in  defiance  of 
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the  resistance  which  would  be  made, 
and  of  the  insults  which  would  be 
sometimes  offered  to  him,  persist  in 
what  he  had  thus  begun,  ne  might 
be  conscientious  in  the  measure, 
but  he  would  not,  in  this  particular, 
follow  the  example  of  the  Apostle, 
in  “becoming  all  things  to  all  men,” 
for  the  end  of  “  gaining  some.”  Be¬ 
sides,  he  would  find  himself  en¬ 
tangled  in  difficulties  in  a  great 
variety  of  cases,  by  the  hazarding 
of  accusations  of  faults  not  easily 
substantiated,  although  the  accusa¬ 
tions  should  be  true.  Sometimes 
he  might  even  find  himself  a  false 
accuser,  with  the  best  intentions. 

Is  then  the  intimation  which  has 
been  recited,  to  be  lost  on  us?  And 
is  there  no  use  to  result  from  there 
being  recorded,  for  our  intimation, 
the  benevolent  care  of  the  Apostle, 
not  only  for  the  flock  collectively, 
but  for  every  individual  of  it  in 
particular?  This  is  far  from  being  a 
necessary  consequence.  If  there  are 
such  impediments  in  a  direct  way, 
to  an  object  so  desirable,  perhaps 
there  may  be  circuitous  courses 
which  may  lead  to  it  indirectly,  but 
more  surely.  Accidental  discourse 
may  lead  from  a  kindred  subject,  to 
that  which  more'  immediately  con¬ 
cerns  the  persons  addressed.  Ad¬ 
vantages  may  be  taken  of  a  favour¬ 
able  state  of  mind,  especially  when 
softened  by  affliction.  Remarks 
may  be  made  on  the  publicly  dis¬ 
cussed  cases  of  other  persons,  yet 
tending  to  carry  much  needed  re¬ 
proof  of  the  principles  or  of  the 
practices  of  a  person  present.  In 
these  and  in  various  other  ways,  the 
arrows  of  Christian  love  may  pene¬ 
trate,  where  those  of  clerical  au¬ 
thority  would  be  indignantly  or  con¬ 
temptuously  repelled.  But  to  this 
end,  there  must  be  no  assumed  su¬ 
periority  of  character,  or  excited 
warmth  of  passion:  either  of  which 
gives  reason  to  suppose,  tiiat  the 
zeal  is  the  effect  ot  the  offended 
dignity  of  the  minister,  and  not  of 


any  dishonour  done  to  Christian 
truth  or  morals. 

Lastly,  where  the  Apostle  speaks, 
of  labouring  in  the  work,  it  holds 
out  to  our  imitation,  the  same  zeal 
and  the  same  unwearied  diligence 
in  the  same  work,  which  have  been 
remarked  as  exemplified  in  many 
otlier  places.  But  there  is  some¬ 
thing  peculiar  to  this  place,  in  his 
tracing  of  the  effect  to  its  cause— 
the  power  of  God,  working  in  him¬ 
self.  Now  ,  although  it  may  not  be 
possible  for  us  to  conceive  ade¬ 
quately  of  the  extraordinary  agency 
under  which  the  Apostle  acted,  yet 
as  we  are  taught  in  many  places  of 
scripture  to  ascribe  all  good  to  the 
same  blessed  spirit,  there  can  be  no 
enthusiasm,  when  a  man,  under  a 
powerfully  operating  impression, 
good  in  itself,  and  pointing  to  no¬ 
thing  but  what  is  good,  and  agree¬ 
ing  with  the  dictates  of  sober  rea¬ 
son,  ascribes  it  to  a  divine  sugges¬ 
tion;  which,  of  course,  brings  with 
it  a  call  of  duty.  It  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  tlie  sentiment  is  liable 
to  abuse,  not  only  from  indiscre¬ 
tion,  but  also  from  the  impulse  of 
passion.  But  there  will  be  no  such 
abuse,  if  the  inward  motion  be  test¬ 
ed  by  the  outward  rule  of  God’s 
word.  Those  religious  communions 
who  reject  that  standard  in  theory, 
contrive  to  make  it  operative  in 
practice,  by  an  energy  of  discipline 
which  subjects  the  wandering  fan¬ 
cies  of  the  ignorant  and  the  indif¬ 
ferent,  to  the  restraining  authority 
of  the  better  informed  and  the  more 
considerate.  They  are  not  to  be 
blamed  for  the  doing  of  this  by  re¬ 
ligious  discipline.  But  every  indi¬ 
vidual  of  our  communion  should 
accomplish  the  same  object,  as  much 
as  he  can,  by  his  own  prudent  care, 
under  the  influence  oi  the  grace  of 
God;  and  at  all  events,  should  I’e- 
member,  that  no  impulse  can  be 
from  heaven,  which  strikes  at  any 
divine  truth,  or  at  any  moral  duty. 
But  under  these  qualifications,  it 
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xoMJ  be  conceived,  that  when  the 
work  is  in  itself  lawful  and  lauda- 
ble,  and  not  likely  to  be  productive 
of  evil  in  any  way,  a  strong  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  mind  should  be  an 
additional  motive  to  the  performing 
of  it;  and  this,  from  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  holy  influence  which  the 
Father  of  our  spirits  exercises  over 
the  spirits  of  his  intelligent  crea- 
tures« 

Coloss.  iv.  17.  “  And  say  to  Ar- 
chippus,  take  heed  to  the  ministry 
whicn  thou  hast  received  in  the 
Lord,  that  thou  fulfil  it.’’ 

There  is  nothing"  said  elsewhere 
in  scripture,  concerning  this  Ar- 
chippus.  It  appears  sufficiently 
from  the  present  passage,  that  he 
had  been  appointed  to  one  or  to 
another  grade  of  ministry  in  the 
Church.  But  as  to  which  it  may 
have  been,  both  the  scriptures  and 
other  ecclesiastical  records  are  si¬ 
lent.  The  admonition  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  that  of  the  Apostle,  de¬ 
livered  through  the  Church,  who 
are  thereby  made  solemn  witnesses 
of  it.  The  idea  that  they  should 
make  the  charge  their  own,  seems 
inadmissible;  because  this  would  be 
an  unsuitable  way  of  doing  what 
were  better  done  by  apostolical  au¬ 
thority.  Some  have  supposed,  that 
Archippus  had  been  remiss  in  the 
discharge  of  his  ministerial  duty, 
and  that  St.  Paul,  being  informed 
of  the  delinquency,  took  this  meth¬ 
od  of  rebuke.  But  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  such  a  fault;  and  if  exist¬ 
ing,  it  would  not  have  been  thus 
rebuked,  in  a  way  worthy  of  the 
Apostle.  In  short,  the  form  of  the 
message  adopted  on  this  occasion, 
was  similar  to  many  instances  of 
the  same  kind,  to  be  found  in  the 
last  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans. 

T^e  Apostle’s  describing  of  the 
ministry  as  “  received  in  the  Lord,” 
still  sustains  the  sentiment  of  the 
designation  of  persons  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity,  as  a  distinct  ordw.  Fur¬ 


ther,  when  taken  in  connexion  with 
tlie  mode  of  admission  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  then  prevailing,  it 
proves  that  the  commission  is  not 
from  the  Lord,  when  it  rests,  as  to 
outward  act,  on  the  assumption  of 
the  party,  and  it  has  not  been  given 
to  him  by  those  who  have  public 
authority  for  the  purpose,  derived 
in  succession  from  the  source. 

But  the  principal  use  to  be  de¬ 
rived  at  present  from  the  passage, 
is  its  being  another  charge  to  fideli¬ 
ty  in  the  sacred  calling,  ihe  words 
addressed  to  Archippus,  should 
come  home  to  the  bosom  of  every 
minister;  as  designed,  through  the 
medium  of  that  person,  for  him 
also.  That  they  should  be  so  con¬ 
ceived  of,  is  evident  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  their  being  a  part  of 
the  oracles  of  God,  which  were 
given  to  be  edifying  to  the  Church, 
not  in  one  age  only,  but  to  the  encl 
of  time.  There  is  an  admonition  of 
great  extent  of  meaning  in  the 
words — “take  heed  to  thy  minis¬ 
try:”  that  is,  take  heed  to  it  in  re¬ 
lation  to  God,  by  whom  it  was  or¬ 
dained,  and  to  whom  we  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  due  discharge  of 
it;  to  men  who  are  to  be  benefited 
by  it,  in  their  highest  interests;  and 
to  thyself,  in  the  awful  responsi¬ 
bility  involved.  Take  heed  to  it, 
with  a  reference  to  its  duties;  to 
the  duty  of  preaching  the  gospel  in 
its  purity  and  in  its  extent;  to  that 
of  leading  in  the  prayers  and  the 
praises  of  the  Church;  to  that  of 
the  administration  of  the  sacrament; 
and  to  that  of  complying  with  the 
calls  of  occasions  continually  oc¬ 
curring,  which  require  instruction, 
or  admonition,  or  consolation.  Fi¬ 
nally,  take  heed  to  it  in  regard  to 
its  difficulties;  not  without  an  eye 
to  their  attendant  consolations:  the 
first  comprehending  whatever  in¬ 
conveniences  we  may  be  exposed 
to,  by  either  bodily  fatigue  or  men# 
tal  despondency,  and  by  either  the 
unreasonableness  or  tlie  wicked  pas- 
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sions  of  men,  and  arising  from  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  truth,  or  from  error 
and  imprudence  in  the  professors 
of  it;  and  the  second,  as  consisting 
of  affection  and  good  offices  from 
those — for  some  such,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  there  will  always  be — who 
find  the  ministry  winged  with  ad¬ 
monition  to  their  consciences,  and 
with  persuasion  to  their  affections; 
and  above  all,  from  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  having  honestly  discharged 
the  trust,  without  being  influenced 

the  fear  of  men,  or  by  an  exces¬ 
sive  solicitude  to  secure  their  fa¬ 
vour,  but  with  a  view  to  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  Him  by  whom  it  was 
committed  to  us. 

The  instruction  is— take  heed  to 
all  those  things,  touching  the  mi¬ 
nistry,  ‘‘that thou  fulfil  it;”  that  is, 
discharge  all  its  duties  in  their  ex¬ 
tent,  and  in  their  true  spirit.  How 
far  the  infirmities  of  human  nature 
may  excuse  deficiency  or  imperfec¬ 
tion  in  the  performance,  must  be 
left  to  the  final  determination  of 
the  merciful  Being  “  who  knoweth 
whereof  we  are  made,  and  remem- 
bereth  that  we  are  but  dust.”  Of 
this  we  may  be  assured,  that  no 
consideration  will  excuse  the  want 
of  a  zealous  interest  in  the  subject, 
or  of  earnest  endeavour  and  labour. 
It  is  further  pertinent  to  remark, 
that  the  end  thus  exhibited  to  the 
conscience  of  the  minister,  implies 
the  continuing  in  the  ministry,  and 
in  the  duties  of  it,  as  far  as  bodily 
health  and  other  circumstances  per¬ 
mit,  to  the  end  of  life.  The  re¬ 
sponsibility  which  he  has  volunta¬ 
rily  incurred  is  of  this  duration,  and 
therefore  he  cannot  fulfil  his  minis-  i 
try  until  called  on  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  stewardship  in  it. 

MISCELLANEOUS. _ 

On  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Christian  Eloquence* 

Among  other  objects  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  editors  of  the  Epis¬ 


copal  Magazine,  one  is  to  con^ 
vey  occasional  assistance  to  young 
candidates  for  holy  orders,  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  professional 
studies;  it  is  therefore  presumed, 
that  some  observations  on  Christian 
eloquence  in  theory  and  practice, 
will  prove  acceptable  to  them,  as 
well  as  to  its  readers  in  general. — 
A  treatise  on  this  important  sub¬ 
ject,  in  the  French  language,  ap- 

f reared  about  the  beginning  of  the 
ast  century,  and  is  assuredly  the 
composition  of  a  masterly  hand. 

The  name  of  the  author  is  npt 
known  to  the  writer  of  this  article, 
who  is  happy  to  furnish  the  Maga-* 
zine  with  a  translation  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  extracts  from  the  work,  which 
accidentally  fell  into  his  hands. — 
“  There  is  nothing  in  all  these  ob¬ 
servations,”  says  the  author  in  his 
preface,  “  which  is  not  grounded  up¬ 
on  what  is,  or  ought  to  be  prac¬ 
tised;  on  which  account,  they  may 
be  of  some  service  to  young  preach¬ 
ers.  The  whole  of  what  I  mean  to  say 
will  be  comprised  under  two  heads. 
First,  what  are  the  imperfections 
which  the  Christian  orator  should 
avoid;  and  secondly,  what  should 
be  retrenched  or  added,  in  order  to 
render  a  pulpit  discourse  conforma¬ 
ble  to  the  rules  of  sound  eloquence 
and  good  taste.  But  above  all,  the 
reader  will  discover  one  fixed  point, 
to  which  every  thing  in  the  whole 
work  refers,  in  which  every  par¬ 
ticular  terminates;  this  point  is  the 
noble  and  sublime  end  of  the  gospel 
ministry,  and  of  this  we  must  never 
lose  signt.  The  work  may  be  fur¬ 
ther  useful,  not  only  to  those  who 
are  to  preach  the  word  of  God,  but 
to  those  also,  who,  in  the  station 
where  providence  has  placed  them, 
are  required  only  to  read  and  hear 
it.  They  will  be  enabled  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  true  and  spurious 
eloquence,  and  be  less  liable  to  im¬ 
position  from  the  vain  pomp  of 
words;  and  this  we  may  safely  say, 
is  rendering  a  great  service  to  im- 
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nisters  themselves,  for  the  correct 
taste  of  the  hearers  contributes  ma¬ 
terially  in  forming  that  .of  the 
preachers,  as  Cicero  observes,— 
“  Semper  oratorum  eloquentise  mo- 
deratrix  fuit  auditorum  prudentia.” 
Cic.  de  Orat.  If  hearers  were  able 
always  to  appreciate  the  real  beau¬ 
ties  of  genuine  eloquence,  we  should 
not  be  disgusted  with  so  much  want 
of  taste  in  our  pulpits.  I  have, 
therefore,  endeavoured  to  lay  down 
the  following  rules,  devested  of  that 
dry  formality  peculiar  to  the  schools, 
and  accommodated  to  the  capaci¬ 
ties  of  every  description  of  hearers. 
And  as  females  constitute  frequent¬ 
ly  the  most  numerous,  and  some¬ 
times  the  most  intelligent  part  of  a 
Christian  audience,  and  by  deciding 
upon  the  merits  or  demerits  of  a 
preacher,  often  promote,  or  hinder 
the  success  of  his  ministry,  is  it 
not  much  to  be  desired,  that  they 
should  be  enabled  to  judge  accu¬ 
rately  of  a  sermon,  and  to  pro¬ 
nounce  judiciously  whether  the 
preacher  merits  tneir  censure  or 
approbation. 

There  never,  probably,  were  so 
many  preachers  as  are  to  be  seen 
at  this  day.  In  the  first  ages  of  the 
church  their  number  was  less,  but 
their  talents  probably  greater.  Time 
was,  as  we  read  in  the  first  book  of 
Samuel,  when  there  were  few  pro¬ 
phets  in  Israel.  Nothing  now  is 
more  common  than  the  preaching 
of  the  word,  nothing  more  rare  than 
the  preaching  of  it  with  propriety;* 
but  whether  it  be  more  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  mankind,  that  there  be  manv 
indifferent,  or  few  good  preachers, 
is  a  doubtful  question.  That  so 
sublime  a  ministration  should  be 
exposed  to  contempt,  would  be  very 
lamentable;  but  it  possibly  might 
be  more  so,  if  none  were  found  to 
“  break  bread  to  the  young  children 


*  The  reader  will  always  bear  in 
mind,  that  the  author  is  speaking  of 
French  preachers  a  century  ago. 


that  ask  it;”  that  sacred  bread 
which  should  be  the  food  and  nour¬ 
ishment  of  their  souls.  This,  you 
will  say,  is  given  to  them  very  ill 
prepared;  yet  better  to  receive  it 
thus  crude  and  unpalatable,  than 
to  die  of  hunger.  Some  portion  of 
the  good  seed  is  always  mixed  with 
this  abundance  of  tares,  and  a  well 
disposed  mind  will  readily  separate 
them.  If  you  ask,  how  comes  it 
to  pass,  that  the  Bourdaloues,  the 
Flechiers,  and  the  La  Rues  are  so 
uncommon,  I  answer,  for  the  same 
reason  that  we  have  so  few  Am¬ 
broses  and  Chrysostoms;  because 
the  art  of  persuasion  or  eloquence 
is  so  noble  and  extensive,  that  it 
requires  the  concurrence  of  many 
uncommon  and  excellent  qualities.* 
In  sacred  and  profane  oratory  the 
art  is  the  same,  the  subject  only  is 
different:  whether  this  be  of  a  reli¬ 
gious  or  civil  nature,  the  aim  of  the 
speaker,  in  both  cases,  is  to  per¬ 
suade;  and  the  same  skill  in  either 
case  is  always  to  be  employed. 

On  the  different  kinds  of  bad 
Preachers.— In  order  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  best  manner  of 
preaching,  we  should  endeavour  to 
entertain  just  notions  of  the  worsts 
of  this  there  are  various  gradations, 
which  different  preachers  adopt. — 
Some  there  are,  who  load  their  dis¬ 
courses  with  a  mass  of  curious  and 
always  ill-placed  erudition.  Until 
lately,  Plato  and  Seneca  were  cited 
more  frequently  than  St.  Paul,  or 
Christ  himself.t  Thus  pedantry 
was  introduced  into  the  pulpit;  and 
ideas  were  often  excited  in  the  au¬ 
dience  quite  foreign  to  religion. 
This  was  to  present  “  a  slone  to 
those  who  called  for  bread,  and 


*  Majus  est  hoc  quiddam  quam  hom¬ 
ines  opinantur,  et  pluribus  ex  ariibus, 
studiisque  collectum.  Cic.  de  Orat. 

f  This  was  the  case  with  many  of  the 
English  preachers  of  the  ilth  century. 
Even  Bishop  Taylor  and  Pr.  BaiTow, 
eminently  pious  as  they  wcie,  indulged 
themselves  often  in  this  failing. 
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when  they  desired  fish, .  to  give 
them  a  serpent.’’  He  who  affects  a 
display  of  learning,  will,  indeed, 
convince  the  illiterate,  that  he  is  a 
learned  man,  but  better  judges  will 
set  him  down  as  ridiculous;  and 
none  will  imbibe  a  proper  dread  of 
divine  judgments, and  be  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  a  virtuous  life. 
Some  preachers  address  themselves 
to  the  imagination  only;  others  to 
the  senses,  and  some  again  to  the 
reason  and  understanding  of  their 
hearers;  but  where  sliall  we  find 
any  that  address  themselves  to  their 
hearts?  Yet  this  is  indispensably 
necessary;  for  it  is  not  the  business 
of  the  pulpit  to  strike  either  the 
eyes  or  ears  by  violent  emotions,  or 
to  gratify  the  imagination  with  de¬ 
scriptions  of  sensible  objects,  or  to 
enforce  the  dictates  of  reason,  but 
to  impress  on  the  heart  the  lessons 
of  religion,  to  make  that  appear 
amiable  to  mankind,  which  they 
naturally  abhor;  and  that  hateful 
in  their  eyes,  which  they  naturally 
cherish.  This,  and  this  only  is  the 
appropriate  end  of  all  pulpit  dis¬ 
courses. 

Again;  other  preachers  there  are, 
whose  whole  aim  and  study  is  to 
work  u|>on  the  sensible  and  mechan¬ 
ical  part  of  hu  man  nature.  They  are 
delighted  with  every  thing  theatri¬ 
cal;  and  persons  of  wit  accordingly 
resort  to  their  sermons,  as  to  pub¬ 
lic  exhibitions;  but,  in  the  end,  they 
either  ridicule  or  pity  the  actors. 
The  illiterate  and  the  ignorant  are, 
indeed,  moved  and  agitated  on 
these  occasions,  and  sometimes 
wrought  up  to  some  tumultuous 
feelings  of  devotion.  Such  preach¬ 
ers  are  often  followed  by  multi¬ 
tudes  proclaiming  their  excellence; 
when  this  effect,  instead  of  being  a 
mark  of  solid  eloquence,  is  rather 
a  proof  that  all  its  rules  have  been 
violated:  for  very  probably,  the  au¬ 
dience  has  been  only  diverted  with 
an  air  of  pleasantry,  their  imagina¬ 
tions  soothed  by  beautiful  descrip¬ 


tions,  or  their  ears  gratified  by 
lively  expressions  and  harmonious 
perils — ^nay,  some  there  are,  who 
succeed  in  lorming  a  party  of  ad¬ 
mirers  by  adopting  only  an  original 
extravagance  of  thinking,  and  a 
habit  of  unusual  pronunciation.—. 
I’hese  surely  you  will  not  call 
good  preachers; — so  that  to  be  fa¬ 
vourites  of  the  multitude  is  no  suf¬ 
ficient  reason  to  entitle  any  to  that 
name.  Unless  under  the  guidance 
of  good  sense  and  discretion,  an 
orator  can  never  accomplish  any 
noble  purposes;  and  a  discourse 
made  up  of  low,  unpolished,  and 
extravagant  observations,  delivered 
with  a  tragical  air  and  voice,  and 
convulsed  motions, was neverdeem- 
ed  an  allowable  means  of  persuad¬ 
ing  men  to  the  belief  and  practice 
of  the  great  truths  of  Christianity. 

We  no  where  read,  that  either  St 
Paul  or  St.  Chrysostom,  the  Apos¬ 
tles,  or  Fathers,  ever  used  tliese 
violent  distortions,  or  endeavoured 
to  affect  their  hearers  by  such  im¬ 
pressions  as  were  merely  mechani¬ 
cal.  Scripture  and  reason  are  the 
principal  and  most  powerful  arms 
that  a  minister  of  the  gospel  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  handle.  As  God  requires 
to  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  men  should  be  arawn  to  his 
service  by  the  convictions  of  their 
understandings;  and  they  are  la¬ 
bouring  under  a  great  mistake,  who 
think  of  producing  this  effect  by 
putting  the  blood  and  animal  spirits 
in  motion;  for  men  are  not  to  be 
forced  into  the  love  of  virtue  by 
vehement  efforts  of  the  voice  and 
lungs.  An  appeal  of  this  kind  to 
rational  creatures  would  be  as  ri¬ 
diculous  as  to  argue  from  reason 
to  irrational  creatures.  Men  are 
astonished  at  this  kind  of  sermons, 
without  knowing  why  they  are  so, 
which  is  a  sure  argument  that  ani¬ 
mal  and  sensitive  feelings  were  the 
sole  cause  of  their  emotions.  No 
sooner  does  the  preacher  cease  to 
act  upon  tlie  brain  of  his  hearers, 
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than  the  agitation  subsides;  and  poundedof  body  and  spirit,  of  which 
then,  recovering  from  their  tempo-  the  former  has  so  much  the  ascend- 
rary.^delusion,  tney  become  asham-  ant  over  the  latter,  those  opera- 
ed  of  having  been  led  so  blindly  to  tions  of  the  mind  are  most  agreea- 
cherish  even  some  passing  inclina-  ble  to  us  which  are  least  abstracted 
tions  to  duty.  from  our  bodily  feelings;  and  hence 

Theprophets,  itistrue,  aresome-  it  is,  that  we  choose  rather  to  see 
times  found  haranguing  in  a  man-  and  perceive  things  than  to  imagine 
ner  that  seems  to  be  at  variance  them;  and  to  imagine  them  rather 
with  the  dictates  of  common  sense:  than  to  think  and  reflect  on  them, 
but  this  they  never  did  without  ex-  That  truth  is  to  be  preached,  is 
press  command  from  God,  and  for  universally  acknowledged;  but  as  to 
cogent  reasons  which  no  longer  ex-  the  manner  of  doing  it,  there  is  not 
ist.  Let  us  behold  an  Isaiah  or  an  the  same  agreement.  Truth,  when 
Ezekiel,  under  divine  inspiration,  unadorned  and  naked  soon  wearies 
and  whatever  they  do  or  utter  in  the  sight,  w  e  tlierefore  throw  over 
order  to  affect  us,  we  will  hear  with  it  some  attractive  ornaments  before 
the  most  profound  respect.  But  be-  we  present  it  to  our  hearers,  and 
fore  we  receive  them  as  prophets,  thus  by  a  skilful  management  of  its 
let  us  be  certain  of  their  pretensions,  decorations,  the  preacher  has  less 
Man  having  acquired  the  know-  trouble  in  composing  his  sermons, 
ledge  of  good  and  evil,  naturally  and  the  hearer  listens  to  them  with 
pursues  the  one  and  flies  from  the  less  reluctance, 
other.  Such  is  the  conduct  of  God  To  please,  is  the  part  of  the  chris- 
towards  him,  when  he  excites  and  tian  as  well  as  of  the  profane  ora- 
cnlightens  him  with  his  grace;  first  tor;  but  this  he  will  never  do,  if  his 
he  points  out  the  object,  and  then  discourse  be  continued  in  an  un¬ 
inclines  us  to  embrace  it.  Let  the  broken  train  of  arguments,  drawn 

J preacher,  therefore,  learn  his  duty  solely  from  principles  of  mere  faith 
rom  the  great  moral  teacher  of  the  and  reason,  without  any  thing  to 
world;  let  him  remember  that  he  is  strike  the  imagination,  and  by  that 
addressing  reasonable  beings,  and  means  to  aw^en  the  attention  of 
never  presume  to  treat  them  like  his  hearers. 

animals,  on  whom  persuasion  would  Every  day  there  are  preachers  to 
be  lost,  and  the  lash  and  spur  only  be  found,  who  ransack  nature  and 
would  be  effectual.  We  are  not  all  the  arts  for  images  to  embellish 
warranted  in  producing  even  a  good  their  discourses,  borrowing  them 
effect  by  unjustifiable  means.  If  the  from  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and 
hearer  be  brought  to  repentance,  it  from  the  whole  animal  and  vegeta- 
is  so  far  well  for  him,  but  not  for  ble  creation.  Every  object  serves 
the  preacher,  who  imagines  tliat  any  them  as  an  original;  from  which,  by 
thing  short  of  gospel  truths  is  suf-  the  help  of  a  fruitful  fancy,  they 
ficient  for  conversion.  may  draw  a  copy,  and  note  the 

But  besides  such  as  speak  only  resemblances,  metaphors,  descrip- 
to  the  senses  of  their  audience,  there  tions,  comparisons,  and  other  orna- 
are  other  preachers  who  apply  them-  ments,  which  thus  contribute  to 
^Ives  solely  to  the  imagination,  beautify  their  compositions.  Their 
combining  luxuriance  of  fancy  with  aim  and  pleasure  seem  to  be  to 
barrenness  of  thought;  whose  dis-  exhibit  to  their  audience  a  collec- 
courses  are  not  the  productions  of  tion  of  ele^nt  paintings,  which,  by 
re^on,  but  of  that  faculty  by  which  a  variety  of  figures,  and  a  richness  of 
objects  are  presented  under  sensi-  colouring,  may  entertain  and  amuse 
ble  forms.  And  as  we  are  com-  them. 

VoL.  n.  Y 
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Now  these  florid  descriptions, 
&c.  are  the  effects  merely  of  a 
sportive  ima^ation,  in  which  rea¬ 
son  has  no  share;  and,  therefore,  as 
thej^  are  commonly  foreign  to  the 
subject,  wantonly  to  pursue  them 
must  be  highly  injudicious.  Not  but 
fancy  may  be  made  an  auxiliary  to 
persuasion,  provided  it  be  confined 
within  proper  limits,  and  be  always 
made  subservient  to  reason.  It  may 
be  allowed  to  make  its  appearance, 
but  merely  as  a  servant  to  do  ho¬ 
nour  to  her  mistress. 

How  far  a  lively  and  pleasant  im¬ 
agination,  when  chastened  by  taste 
and  good  sense,  can  be  made  to  as¬ 
sist  the  -  Christian  orator,  may  be 
shown  by  the  following  passage  from 
St.  Chrysostom,  who  possessed  this 
art  in  great  perfection,  and  con¬ 
stantly  adopted  it  as  an  ornament 
to  truth. — “  If,’*  says  he,*  speaking 
of  the  resurrection,  “  a  brazen  sta¬ 
tue,  defaced  by  time,  be  melted 
down,  in  order  to  be  renewed  more 
beautifully,  you  do  not  think  it  is 
destroyed  by  such  a  dissolution; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  acquires, 
as  it  were,  a  new  being,  and  is 
changed  much  to  its  advantage; 
judge,  therefore,  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  of  the  destruction  of  the  body, 
and  afflict  yourselves  no  longer. — 
The  husbandman  is  not  concerned 
when  he  observes  his  seed-grain  rot¬ 
ting  in  the  earth,  but  only  when  it 
remains  entire  without  corrupting, 
well  knowing  that  the  hopes  of  the 
ensuing  harvest  depend  upon  its 
decomposition.  Thus  let  us  rejoice 
also  when  we  see  our  bodies  inclin¬ 
ing  to  dissolution,  when,  if  I  may 
use  the  expression,  they  are  sown 
in  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  Why,” 
says  he  again,  speaking  of  those  who 
relapse  into  sin,t  “do  we  return 
from  the  bloom  and  youthfulness  of 
gjrace,  into  the  old  age  and  infirmi¬ 
ties  of  sin?  for  what  is  old,  St.  Paul 
says^  draws  near  to  its  final  period 

•  Horn.  S4,  on  St.  Matt.  fHom.  10, 
ad  Rom.  |  Horn.  4,  in  Matt. 
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and  dissolution.”  Again,*  “O  that 
it  were  possible  to  see  this  daunt¬ 
less  lion,  (St.  Pauli  dispensing  eve¬ 
ry  where  flame  ana  fire,  who  threw 
himself  amidst  the  crowd  of  phi¬ 
losophers,  with  an  impetuosity  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  an  e^le  darting 
on  his  prey,  who  fell  like  thunder 
on  the  dismayed  devils;  these  trem¬ 
bled  at  his  presence,  and  dared  not 
to  resist  him;  with  such  terrors  were 
they  seized  at  his  approach,  that 
not  at  his  voice  only,  but  at  his 
very  shadow,  they  retired  in  con¬ 
fusion.”  These  surely  are  magnifi¬ 
cent  images  of  St.  Paul’s  intrepid 
and  victorious  zeal. 

The  prophets  have  succeeded  no 
less  happily  in  representing  impor¬ 
tant  truths  under  sensible  images — 

I  thus  Isaiah,  (i.  29.)  “  The  idols  in 
which  you  placed  all  your  confi¬ 
dence,  shall  be  to  you  matter  of 
confusion.  Ye  shall  be  ashamed  of 
the  oaks,  which  ye  have  desired, 
and  ye  shall  be  confounded  for  the 
gardens,  which  ye  have  chosen.  For 
ye  shall  be  as  an  oak,  whose  leaf 
fadeth,  and  as  a  garden  that  hath  no 
water.  •  And  the  strong  shall  be  as 
tow,  and  the  maker  of  it  as  a  spark, . 
and  they  shall  both  burn  together, 
and  none  shall  quench  them.” — 
Speaking  of  Sennacherib  (c.  x.  33.) 
“  And  the  Lord  shall  top  the  bough 
with  terror,  and  his  army  that  re¬ 
sembles  the  thickest  forests,  shall 
be  cut  down  with  iron;  and  Leba¬ 
non,  with  all  its  cedars,  shall  fall 
by  a  mighty  one.”  How  powerful¬ 
ly  is  the  imagination  here  struck 
with  its  object?  How  inimitably 
great  is  the  idea  which  it  raisp? 
The  conqueror  at  his  highest  point 
of  exaltation  is  no  more  than  a 
bough;  although  his  pride,  indeed, 
suggests  to  him  that  he  towers  aloft 
like  Lebanon,  and  that  his  capons 
resemble  the  cedars  that  adorn  it— 
Again,  says  he  to  the  Moabites  (c. 
xia.  3,  &c.)  “  I  see  a  remedy  to 
their  misfortunes,  which  is  this; 

*  Horn.  32,  ad  Rom. 
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when  my  people  are  compelled  to 
fly  from  the  fury  of  the  Assyrians, 
do  ye  receive  them;  with  you  let 
them  find  a  safe  and  inviolable 
sanctuary;  make  thy  shadow  as  the 
night  in  the  midst  of  the  noon-day, 
to  secure  them  from  the  scorching 
rays  of  the  sun;  be  thou  a  covert  to 
them  from  the  face  of  the  spoiler.” 
Here  the  prophet  informs  the  Mo¬ 
abites,  that  if  they  would  appease 
the  anger  of  the  Lord,  they  must 
afford  a  hospitable  reception  to  the 
wandering  Jews,  and  do  it  with 
great  liberality  and  warmth  of  af¬ 
fection.  To  this  end,  he  would  have 
a  place  of  retreat  prepared  for  them, 
that  might  be  as  a  refreshing  shade 
to  the  weary  traveller,  so  thick  and 
impenetrable  as  to  resemble  the 
gloom  of  the  darkest  night.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  represent  the  duty  of 
charity  under  a  more  exact  and  | 
elegant  image. 

The  light  of  reason  is  pure,  though 
occasionally  dim;  and  truth,  though 
naturally  serious,  in  order  to  please, 
admits  of  being  enlivened;  but  too 
much  vivacity  is  calculated  to  im¬ 
pair  its  effects.  No  truth  whatever, 
and  especially  no  Christian  truth, 
should  ever  be  delivered  with  an 
air  of  levity  or  humour,  for  modes¬ 
ty  and  gravity  can  only  become  it. 

As  to  natural  objects,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  orator  should  not  search  after 
them  too  earnestly.  It  is  enough 
to  touch  on  them  superficially,  and 
to  exhibit  very  sparingly  the  tran¬ 
sient  sparks  or  fancy.  Let  him  im¬ 
itate  tne  brave  Israelites  of  Gide¬ 
on’s  army,  who  were  satisfied  with 
the  small  quantity  of  water  which 
they  could  take  up  in  their  hands, 
while  they,  who  kneeled  down  to 
drink  at  leisure,  were  deemed  un¬ 
worthy  to  encounter  the  enemies  of 
God. 

If  you  would  please  your  hearers, 
study  to  do  so  by  the  excellency 
and  importance  oi  the  truths  which 
you  discuss;  by  solid  and  convinc- 
uig  arguments;  by  a  clear  exposi¬ 


tion  and  proper  application  of  scrip¬ 
tural  passages,  suitable  to  your  sui^  * 
ject;  by  an  orderly  disposition  of 
rhetorical  figures,  and  by  an  ele¬ 
vated  language  accommodated  to  a 
sublimity,  exactness,  and  originality 
of  thinking.  From  these  sources, 
abundant  matter  may  be  drawn  to 
please  and  to  delight.  But  as  to 
the  glittering  objects  which  are  ex¬ 
hibited  to  most  Christian  assemblies, 
they  are  of  no  further  use  than  to 
dazzle  and  amuse  them,  to  charm 
them  with  empty  sounds,  which  im¬ 
mediately  die  away,  without  leav¬ 
ing  any  traces  oi  virtue  on  the 
mind.  These  are  false  ornaments, 
and  evanescent  beauties,  by  which 
genuine  eloquence  can  never  be 
embellished.  Highly  culpable  then 
is  the  preacher,  whose  principal 
aim  is  to  divert  the  imagination, 
^while  his  duty  requires  him  to  place 
the  truths  of  religion  in  their  dear¬ 
est  light,  to  represent  them  in  all 
their  majesty,  to  give  them  their 
full  weight  and  force  upon  the 
mind,  and  to  persuade  men  to  prac* 
tice  them  a^nst  all  the  reluctancy 
of  nature.  This,  truly  would  be  to 
treat  his  hearers  like  children,  and 
instead  of  solid  food,  to  feed  them 
with  frothy  trifles. 

The  preacher  of  a  sermon  is  not 
always  its  author;  no,  not  even  if 
he  composed  it  himself,  for  it  is 
often  nothing  more  than  an  assem¬ 
blage  of  passages  collected  from  the 
writers  of  e8says,,and  expositors  of 
the  scriptures.  But  there  are  many 
other  aiscourses  to  be  met  with, 
which  bear  unequivocal  marks  of 
original  compositions.  An  unifor¬ 
mity  of  style,  and  deep  meditation, 
are  evidences  of  their  being  the 
productions  of  one  mind.  No  shreds 
and  patches  betray  an  imperfect 
conception  of  the  subject,  or  inter¬ 
rupt  that  unity  of  design  which  is 
the  very  soul  of  every  public  ad¬ 
dress,  The  whole  is  classical,  ele¬ 
gant,'  argumentative,  and  correct 
Such  is  me  present  taste  of  preach- 
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ing,  which,  however  commendable 
it  may  be,  is  nevertheless  such  as  I 
dare  not  say  is  perfect;  for  it  may 
still  be  deficient  in  a  quality  which 
is  indispensable  in  a  pulpit  dis¬ 
course — I  mean  in  that  unction  and 
fervor  which  will  next  claim  our 
attention. 

! 
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However  satisfactory  the  infor¬ 
mation  may  be,  which  sir  William 
Jones,  Dr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Maurice, 
and  other  modern  writers  have  fur¬ 
nished  on  the  subject  of  East  Indian 
mythology  and  religious  observan¬ 
ces,  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  accounts  of  the  Missiona¬ 
ries,  who  resided  in  those  countries 
about  a  century  ago,  throw  consi¬ 
derable  light  upon  the  ancient  tra¬ 
ditions  and  usages  of  Hindostan, 
and  by  showing  their  probable  de¬ 
rivation  from  patriarcnal  history, 
and  religion,  as  contained  in  the 
Scripture,  must  be  highly  entertain¬ 
ing,  if’  not  deeply  interesting  to 
every  Christian  reader.  Among  ma¬ 
ny  “  edifying  and  curious  letters,^* 
(such  is  the  title  of  this  collection,) 
there  is  one,  which  is  really  sur¬ 
prising,  and  being  written  by  a 
learned  Missionary,  Father  Bouchet, 
who  lived  twenty  years  in  Mad u re, 
to  the  celebrated  Huet  Bishop  of 
Avranches,  will,  I  trust,  be  accepta¬ 
ble  to  the  patrons  of  the  Magazine, 
I  therefore  send  you  an  extract 
faithfully  translated  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal  French, 

“  I  doubt  not,  my  lord,  but  the 
liberty  I  take  to  address  this  letter 
to  you,  will  be  acceptable.  "  I  pre¬ 
sume  that  any  observations,  which 
may  tend  to  confirm,  or  defend  our 
holy  religion,  could  not  find  in  ktuy 
one,  a  more  willing  patron  than  in 
you,  who  have  by  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  erudition  both  sacred  and  pro¬ 
fane,  proved  the  grounds  of  our 
faith,  and  thereby  evinced  your 
zeal  for  its  propagation.  I  remem¬ 


ber  to  have  read,  my  lord,  in  your 
excellent  work  of  the  “  Evangeli- 
cal  demonstration,^*  that  the  doctrine 
of  Moses  penetrated  into  India — 
On  this  subject,  omitting  whatever 
has  been  said  by  yourself,  and  others, 
I  shall  only  mention,  what  I  have 
discovered  to  be  new  on  the  spot, 
by  perusing  the  most  ancient  In¬ 
dian  books,  and  by  the  long  inter¬ 
course,  which  I  have  had  with  the 
learned  men  of  the  country.  It  is 
certain,  that  the  generality  of  these 
Indians  never  embraced  the  absur¬ 
dities  of  atheism;  their  ideas  of  the 
Deity  are  tolerably  accurate,  al¬ 
though  much  impaired  by  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  idols.  They  actnowledge 
a  God  infinitely  perfect,  existing 
from  all  eternity,  and  endowed  wift 
the  most  excellent  attributes,  and 
so  far  their  ideas  coincide  with 
those  of  the  Jews.  I  will  now 
mention  what  idolatry  has  added. 

Most  of  the  Indians  affirm,  that 
many  of  the  gods,  whom  they  adore, 
are  nothing  more  than  subaltern  di¬ 
vinities,  and  entirely  subject  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  whom  they  hold 
to  be  the  sovereign  of  men  and  of 
gods.  This  great  God,  they  say, 
infinitely  transcends  all  other  Be¬ 
ings,  and  consequently  is  totally 
unconnected  with  frail  and  imper¬ 
fect  creatures.  For  what  relation, 
say  they,  can  subsist  between  ex¬ 
tremes  so  infinitely  removed  from 
each  other?  It  was  for  this  reason, 
they  tell  us,  that  Parabaravastou, 
or  the  Supreme  God,  created  three 
inferior  Deities,  namely-  Bruma, 
Vichnou,  and  Boutren.  To  the 
first  he  imparted  the  power  of  cre¬ 
ating*;  to  the  second,  oi  preserving; 
and  to  the  third,  the  power  of  oe- 
stroying.  These  three  Gods,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  opinion  of  their  wise  men, 
were  the  sons  of  a  woman  named 
Parachatti,  or  the  Supreme  Power. 
Were  we  to  trace  this  fable  to  its 
source,  the  meaning  of  it  would 
readily  appear  in  spite  of  the  ridi¬ 
culous  circumstances,  in  which  the 
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spirit  of  lies  has  involved  it.  The 
ancient  Indians  meant  only  by  this 
fable,  that  whatever  is  created  by 
Bruma,  preserved  by  Vichnou,  or 
destroyed,  and  changed  by  Boutren, 
proceeds  entirely  from  the  absolute 
power  of  Parabaravastou,  or  the  Su¬ 
preme  God.  They  afterwards  made 
a  woman  of  their  Parachatti,  and 
attributed  to  her  three  children, 
which  are,  indeed,  the  attributes  of 
Omnipotence,  for  Chattivi,  in  the 
Indian  language,  signifies  power y 
and  Paray  means  Supreme. 

It  appears,  from  what  has  been 
said,  that  this  people  originally 
adored  but  one  Supreme  God,  and 
that  Polytheism  was  introduced 
gradually  among  them,  as  among 
other  nations.  This  leading  disco¬ 
very,  however,  does  not  fully  au¬ 
thorise  the  assertion,  that  the  In¬ 
dians  were  acquainted  with  the 
Jews,  or  the  Egyptians.  The  au¬ 
thor  of  nature  impresses  the  origi¬ 
nal  idea  of  his  existence  upon  the 
minds  of  all  rational  creatures,  and 
nothing  but  great  corruption  of 
heart  is  able  to  efface  it;  but  the  rela¬ 
tion  in  which  the  ancient  Indians 
conceived  man  to  stand  with  his 
Creator  is  extremely  curious.  A 
learned  Bramin  assures  me  that  he 
had  found  the  following  passage  in 
one  of  their  oldest  books.  “  Ima¬ 
gine  to  yourself,”  says  the  author, 

“  a  million  of  large  vessels  filled 
with  water;  and  the  sun  shedding 
his  beams  upon  them  all.  This 
beautiful  orb,  though  but  one,  be¬ 
comes  multiplied,  in  a  manner,  and 
in  a  moment,  is  seen  represented 
in  every  vessel.  These  vessels  de¬ 
signate  our  bodies,  and  the  sun  the 
Supreme  Being;  and  its  image  ap¬ 
pearing  simultaneously  in  each  of 
these  vessels,  points  out  to  us  the 
resemblance  oi  our  created  souls 
with  the  Deity. 

In  conformity  to  the  Indian  My- 
thology  just  mentioned,  Bruma  I 
created  tne  first  man,  and  what  is 
very  remarkable,  he  is  said  to  have 


formed  him  out  of  the  dust  of  the 
earth.  He  found,  indeed,  some  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  perfecting  his  work,  nor 
were  his  proportions  satisfactory, 
until  he  returned  repeatedly  to  his 
task.  This  last  circumstance  is  al¬ 
together  fabulous,  though  it  is  not 
surprising  that  a  God  of  the  second 
order  should  require  some  practice 
to  frame  so  elegant  and  complete  a 
figure  as  man.  But  this  is  not  all; 
the  new  Creator  delighted  with  his 
performance,  began  to  think  of  a 
suitable  habitation  for  so  excellent 
a  creature.  An  earthly  Paradise 
was  accordingly  prepared  for  man, 
scarcely  less  magnificent  than  that 
of  the  Scripture.  The  Indians  re¬ 
present  their  Ckorcam  as  a  garden 
of  delights,  abounding  with  all  the 
most  exquisite  fruits,  and  in  the 
midst  of  it  stands  a  tree,  which, 
were  man  permitted  to  taste  it> 
would  render  him  immortal.  But 
what  is  still  more  wonderful,  these 
subaltern  Gods,  who  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  world  were  greatly 
multiplied,  did  not  possess,  or  were 
unconscious  of,  the  privilege  of  im¬ 
mortality.  I  shall  add  a  story  told 
by  the  Indians  on  this  subject, 
which,  fabulous  as  it  is,  can  certain¬ 
ly  be  traced  to  no  other  source  than 
the  Jewish,  or  perhaps  even  the 
Christian  religion.  The  Gods,  they 
say,  tried  every  expedient  to  arrive 
at  immortality;  at  length,  however, 
after  many  deliberations,  they  re¬ 
solved  to  have  recourse  to  the  tree 
of  life,  which  stood  in  the  Chorcam, 
or  garden.  This  step  proved  suc¬ 
cessful,  for  by  eating  occasionally 
of  the  fruit  oi  this  tree,  they  found, 
and  preserved  the  precious  trea¬ 
sure,  which  they  had  sought  after 
so  long.  An  enormous  serpent  call¬ 
ed  Cheiariy  to  whom  probably  the 
custody  of  the  tree  had  been  com¬ 
mitted,  perceiving  that  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  gods  of  the  second 
rank,  became  so  irritated  and  furi¬ 
ous,  that  he  immediately  disgorged 
such  quantities  of  poison,  as  to  in- 
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feet  the  whole  earth,  and  not  a  man  the  reproduction  of  animals.  At 
would  have  escaped,  had  not  the  the  beginning  of  the  deluge,  Satia- 
god  Chiven  been  moved  with  com-  varti  was  directed  to  repair  to  a 
passion  for  mankind.  Having  as-  very  high  mountain,  which  the  god 
sumed  a  human  form,  he  descended  had  taken  great  pains  to  describe, 
upon  the  earth,  and  licked  up  all  Soon  after  Satiavarti,  as  the  god 
the  venom,  with  which  the  mali-  had  warned  him,  perceived  the 
cious  serpent  had  poisoned  the  uni-  clouds  gathering  together  in  im- 
verse.  You  see,  my  Lord,  how  new  mense  masses,  but  he  remained  un¬ 
light  is  springing  up  as  we  advance,  disturbed  at  what  he  conceived  to 
Be  pleased,  however,  to  attend  to  be  the  ruin  of  the  guilty.  The  rain 
another  table  that  follows,  and  you  began  to  descend  in  torrents,  the 
will  readily  perceive  in  it  the  his-  rivers  swelled  above  their  banks, 
tory  of  the  Deluge,  and  its  princi-  and  inundated  the  whole  surface 
pal  features,  as  recorded  in  Scrip-  of  the  earth;  the  sea  bursting  over 
ture.  The  god  Rutren  who  is  the  its  boundaries,  and  mixing  with 
great  destroyer  of  created  beings,  the  vagrant  rivers,  soon  rose  above 
complaining  one  day,  that  he  had  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains, 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  man-  overwhelming  the  whole  vegetable, 
kind,  took  a  resolution  to  extermi-  and  animal  world,  and  sweeping 
nate  them.  This  design,  though  away  all  the  habitations  of  man. 
artfully  concealed,  coiud  not  es-  In  the  mean  time  Satiavarti, 
cape  the  notice  of  Vichnou  the  pre-  with  some  of  his  penitential  adhe- 
server.  He  found  means  to  disco-  rents,  had  repaired  to  the  moun- 
ver  the  day,  when  the  deluge  was  tain,  where,  not  without  some  fore- 
to  commence.  But  although  his  bodings  he  waited  the  approach  of 
power  did  not  extend  so  far,  as  to  the  promised  relief.  The  waters, 
obviate  the  designs  of  the  Destroy-  whicn  were  ,now  gradually  ap- 
cr,  yet  in  his  quality  of  Preserver,  proaching  his  place  of  refuge,  exci- 
he  w^as  authorised  to  adopt  any  ted  at  first  very  dreadful  alarms: 
means  to  frustate  their  fatal  effects,  but  at  the  very  moment,  when  he 
and  accordingly  he  fell  upon  the  gave  himself  up  as  lost  he  percei- 
following  plan.  He  appeared,  one  ved  the  ark,  which  was  destined  to 
day,  to  his  chief  confidant  Satia-  save  him.  He  immediately  enter- 
varti,  and  informed  him  privately,  ed  into  it  with  his  whole  train  of 
that  in  a  short  time,  the  whole  earth  devotees,  and  found  the  eight  hun- 
would  be  overflowed  by  a  deluge,  dred  and  forty  millions  of  souls  al- 
in  which  Rutren  intended  to  de-  ready  there.  The  difficulty  now 
stroy  the  whole  race  of  men  and  was,  to  guide  the  floating  ark 
animals.  He  assured  him,  howev-  through  the  vast  expanse  of  waters 
er,  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  for  agitated  with  violent  and  never 
himself,  and  promised,  that  in  de-  ceasing  storms.  But  for  this  exi- 
fiance  of  Rutren,  he  would  find  gency  also  the  god  Vichnou  provi- 
means  to  save  him  from  the  com-  ded.  He  assumed  immediately  the 
mon  destruction,  and  provide  him,  form  of  a  great  fish,  and  with  his 
moreover,  with  ample  means  for  tail  supplied  the  place  of  a  rudder, 
repeopling  the  world.  To  do  this,  which  ne  managed  so  skilfully,  that 
his  design  was,  when  Rutren  ex-  Satiavarti  remained  c^uiet,  and 
pected  nothing  less,  to  introduce  an  comfortable  in  his  ark,  till  the  wa- 
enormous  Ark,  and  to  store  it  with  ters  retired  from  tlie  surface  of  tlie 
good  provision  of  at  least  eight  hun-  earth.  Thus,  my  Lord,  you  have 
dred,  and  forty  millions  of  souls,  the  history  of  tne  deluge,  and  of 
and  as  many  organic  molecules  for  the  preservation  of  Noah,  however 
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mixed  up  with  fanciful  and  ridicu-  Hebrews  in  those  of  the  Indians^ 
lous  fables.  But  our  Indian  my-  there  should  be  found  an  exact 
thology  extends  to  occurrences  still  conformity  between  them.  The 
more  recent  and  remarkable.  ,  It  Indians  often  apply  to  many  per- 
attributes  to  Brama  the  leading  sons,  what  the  scripture  relates  of 
facts  in  the  history  of  Abraham,  or,  one  only;  and  to  one  only  what  it 
at  any  rate,  such  as  appear  very  attributes  to  many.  But  this  dis- 
analogous  to  it  And  first,  the  very  agreement  far  from  weakening  my 
name  Brama  might  serve  to  sup-  conjectures,  seires  only  to  strength- 
port  this  supposition.  To  form  this  en  them,  as  every  suspicion  is  thus 
name  from  Abraham  requires  little  removed  of  preconcerted  imposi- 
alteration,  and  it  were  to  be  wish-  tion. 

ed,  that  in  point  of  etymology,  ma-  I  shall  now  continue  to  inform 
ny  great  writers  were  not  driven  your  lordship  of  some  other  facts, 
to  adopt  much  slighter  resemblan-  which  the  Indians  have  undoubted- 
ces.  This  Brama  was  married  to  ly  gathered  from  the  history  of 
a  woman,  called  by  the  Indians  Sa-  Abraham,  and  whether  tliey  attri- 
rasvadi.  You  will  perceive,  my  bute  them  to  Brama,  or  to  some  other 
lord,  how  much  weight  the  name  god  or  hero,  is  not  very  important, 
of  this  woman  adds  to  my  first  con-  They  bear  great  respect  to  a  cer- 
jecture;  the  last  two  syllables  of  tain  penitent,  who,  like  Abraham, 
the  word  Sarasvadi  are  in  the  In-  was  upon  the  point  of  sacrificing 
dian  language  merely  complimen-  his  son  to  one  of  their  Gods,  who 
tary,  mu^  like  our  French  word,  had  required  this  victim  at  the  fa- 
Madam,  and  are  annexed  to  most  ther’s  nands,  but  being  satisfied 
of  the  names  of  their  celebrated  witli  his  good  will,  did  not  permit 
heroines;  for  instance,  to  that  of  him  to  proceed.  Some,  however, 
Parvadi,  the  wife  of  Boutren;  so  say  that  the  child  was  really  slain, 
that  the  two  first  syllables,  which  but  restored  to  life  by  the  God. 
form  the  name  of  Brama’s  wife  are  A  custom  prevailing  among  one  of 
Sarah,  the  very  name  of  the  holy  the  casts  nas  surprized  me  very 
patriarch’s  wife.  But  there  is  still  much.  It  is  called  the  cast  of 
something  more  extraordinary  than  thieves,  and  all  of  them  follow  this 
this; — for  the  Indian  Brama,  like  honourable  trade  without  shame,  or 
the  Jewish  patriarch,  was  the  chief  concealment, 
of  twelve  different  casts,  or  tribes.  In  this  tribe,  I  have  discovered 
and  they  celebrate  every  year  a  the  practice  of  circumcision,  to 
festival  at  Ticherapolis,  where,  at  which  the  chiefs  only  submit  in  the 
present,  the  most  famous  temple  twelfth,  or  thirteenth  year  of  their 
of  India  stands,  in  which  a  venera-  age.  This  ceremony,  I  find  is  of  a 
ble  old  man  appears  with  twelve  very  ancient  date,  and  it  is  diffi- 
children,  to  represent,  as  they  say,  cult  to  conceive  how  it  could  have 
the  twelve  heads  of  their  princi-  been  introduced  among  a  people 
pal  casts.  Some  of  their  doctors  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  idola- 
are,  indeed,  of  opinion  that  the  god  *try.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show 
Vichnou  is  represented  in  the  per-  you,  my  lord,  that  besides  the  his- 
son  of  the  old  man,  but  the  greater  tory  of  the  deluge  and  of  Abraham, 
number  both  of  their  learned  men,  that  of  Moses  also  must  have  been 
and  of  the  people  concur  in  stiling  once  known  to  these  nations.  With 
Brama  the  head  of  their  tribes,  this  Jewish  legislator,  the  Indian 
Be  this  as  it  may,  I  do  not  pretend,  Vichnou  bears  a  striking  resem- 
diat  in  order  to  discover  the  doc-  blance,  especially  when  we  find 
t^nues  and  usages  of  the  ancient  him  metamorphosed  into  Chrich- 
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nen.  This  word  signifies  black  in  11  son  doubt  whether  the  Indians 


the  Indian  language,  intimating 
that  Chrichnen  came  from  a  coun¬ 
try,  of  which  the  natives  are  of  a 
dark  colour.  They  tell  us  also,  that 
one  of  his  nearest  relations  was 
put,  while  an  infant  into  a  little 
coffin,  was  then  exposed  upon  a 
great  river,  and  upon  the  point  of 
perishing;  when  being  taken  up 
and  found  to  be  exquisitely  beau¬ 
tiful,  he  was  presented  to  a  great 
princess,  who  educated  him  with 
tenderness  and  care.  Why  the 
Indians  should  refer  these  particu¬ 
lars  to  one  of  Chrichnen’s  relations, 
rather  than  to  himself,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  conjecture:  I  relate  the  facts 
as  they  are  current  in  these  parts. 
The  following  circumstances  will, 
perhaps,  prove  more  satisfactory. 

Chrichnen  also,  they  tell  us,  was 
immediately  after  his  birth  expo¬ 
sed  upon  a  great  river,  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  concealed  from  the  king’s 
anger,  who  was  resolved  to.  des¬ 
troy  him  as  soon  as  he  should  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  world.  But  the  river, 
out  of  respect  to  so  precious  a  bur¬ 
den,  and  fearing  to  injure  it,  imme¬ 
diately  opened  in  the  middle.  The 
child  was  taken  from  this  danger¬ 
ous  situation,  was  brought  up  with 
shepherds,  married  afterwards 
among  them,  and  for  a  long  time 
fed  the  flocks  of  his  fathers-in-law. 
He  soon  began  to  distinguish  him¬ 
self  among  his  fellow-swains,  and 
at  length  was  chosen  to  be  their 
chief.  Now  it  was,  that  he  per¬ 
formed  great  wonders  in  favour  of 
the  flocKS  and  shepherds:  he  slew 
the  king  who  had  carried  on  a  cruel 
war  against  them,  but  being  pur¬ 
sued  by  his  armies,  and  nnding 
himself  in  no  condition  to  resist, 
he  retired  to  the  sea,  which  imme¬ 
diately  opened  him  a  passage,  but 
swallowed  up  all,  who  ventured  to 
pursue  him;  and  thus  Chrichnen 
was  preserved  from  the  punish¬ 
ment  which  had  threatened  nim. 

And  now,  my  lord,  can  any  per- 


were  acquainted  with  Moses  under 
the  name  of  Vichnou  metamorpho¬ 
sed  into  Chrichnen?  But  it  is  not 
merely  the  history  of  this  great 
prophet,  which  has  reached  the  In¬ 
dians;  many  customs  also,  which 
occur  in  his  books,  many  laws 
which  he  published,  and  which  sub¬ 
sisted  long  after  him  are  to  be 
found  in  these  nations.  Among 
these  may  be  reckoned  their  fre¬ 
quent  bathings  and  purifications; 
their  extreme  horror  of  dead  bo¬ 
dies,  by  the  contact  of  which  they 
conceive  themselves  to  be  defiled. 
The  different  order  and  distinction 
of  casts,  and  an  inviolable  law  pro¬ 
hibiting  marriages  out  of  their  own 
tribe,  are  peculiarities  highly  de¬ 
serving  our  notice.  But  there 
would  be  no  end  in  bringing  for¬ 
ward  all  that  might  be  said  on  this 
head;  I  will  therefore  limit  myself 
to  some  remarks,  which  more  rare¬ 
ly  occur  in  the  writings  of  the 
learned. 

A  very  knowing  Brahmin  of  my 
acquaintance  related  to  me  the  fol¬ 
lowing  story,  the  meaning  of  which 
he  was  not  able  to  explain,  while 
he  remained  in  the  darkness  of 
idolatry.  The  Indians  offer  an  an¬ 
nual  sacrifice  which  they  call  Eki- 
am.  It  is  the  most  solemn  through¬ 
out  India,  and  the  victim  is  a  lamb, 
j  On  this  occasion  they  pronounce 
I  a  kind  of  prayer,  and  in  a  very'^ 
j  loud  voice  utter  the  following 
!  words;  “  when  will  the  Saviour  be 
born,  when  will  the  Redeemer  ap¬ 
pear?”  This  sacrifice  must  neces- 
sariW  remind  us  of  that  of  the  Pas¬ 
cal  Lamb;  and  as  every  Jew  was 
obliged  to  eat  his  part  of  that  vic¬ 
tim,  so  the  Brahmins,  who  never 
touch  animal  food,  dispense  wiA 
their  rigorous  abstinence  on  this 
occasion,  and  are  rigorously  obli¬ 
ged  to  feed  on  the  immolated  sheep, 
which  is  equally  divided  among 
those,  who  are  present.  Fire,  with 
many  Indians  is  an  object  of  ado- 
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ration,  and  even  some  of  their  Gods 
are  said  to  have  ottered  sacrifice  to 
it;  and  with  respect  to  the  sacrifice 
of  Oman,  there  is  a  special  precept, 
enacting,  that  the  fire  should  never 
cease  burning.  The  person  accor¬ 
dingly,  who  assists  at  the  Ekiam, 
must,"  every  night  and  morning,  lay 
on  fresh  fuel  to  prevent  its  being 
extinguished.  This  extreme  care 
to  keep  up  the  fire,  seems  to  cor¬ 
respond  pretty  exactly  with  the 
command  in  Leviticus,  chap,  vi,  2. 

“  And  the  fire  upon  the  altar  shall 
be  burning  in  it,  it  shall  not  be  put 
out:  and  the  priest  shall  burn  wood 
on  it  every  morning.”  But  the 
veneration  which  they  entertain 
for  fire,  goes  still  further,  and  to 
show  their  attachment  to  it,  they 
have  been  known  to  throw  them¬ 
selves  into  the  flames.  The  res¬ 
pect  paid  to  serpents  is  also  very 
remarkable.  They  conceive  these 
reptiles  to  be  endued  with  quali¬ 
ties  almost  divine,  that  their  eyes 
impart  happiness  to  the  beholder, 
and  that,  on  this  account  they  are 
entitled  to  the  profounde^t  homage. 
It  is  surprising,  that  the  daily  ra¬ 
vages  of  these  mischievous  crea¬ 
tures,  have  not  rendered  them 
odious  to  their  stupid  votaries.  Had 
tlie  brazen  serpent,  shown  by  Mo¬ 
ses  to  the  people,  by  looking  upon 
which  their  distempers  were  heal¬ 
ed,  been  as  cruel  as  the  living  ser¬ 
pents  of  the  Indians,  the  Jew  s  would 
never  have  been  tempted  to  adore 
it. 

To  what  has  been  said,  we  may 
add  the  great  kindness  witli  which 
slaves  are  treated  in  India.  They 
are  regarded  as  children,  brought 
up  with  tenderness,  provided  with 
every  necessary,  and  seldom  held 
very  long  in  bondage.  We  might  be 
tempted  to  imagine  thatthe  same  in¬ 
junctions  which  Moses  delivered  to 
the  Jews  on  this  head  in  the  book 
of  Leviticus,  had  been  extended  to 
the  Indians.  If,  after  what  has  been 
said,  any  doubt  should  still  remain, 

VoL.  II. 


whether  this  people  were  once  ac¬ 
quainted  wuth  the  Mosaic  law,  what 
they  tell  us  of  their  own  law,  and 
their  legislator  Brama,  must  sure¬ 
ly  do  it  away.  It  was  Brama,  they 
say,  who  gave  the  law  to  mankind. 
It  is  written  in  a  book  called  Ve- 
dam,  which  they  consider  as  infal¬ 
lible.  L  is  the  pure  word  of  God 
dictated  by  Abaidam,  or  by  him,, 
who  is  incapable  of  uttering  an  ua-« 
t.  uth.  The  V^edam,  or  Indian  law, 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  four 
books;  but  many  of  the  learned  are. 
of  opinion,  that  there  once  existed 
a  fifth  part,  which  has  been  lost 
long  ago,  and  could  never  since  be 
recovered.  The  value  which  they 
set  on  this  law  is  inconceivable. 
ITie  profound  respect  with  which 
they  hear  it  read,  and  the  scrupu¬ 
lous  choice  of  persons  to  read  it, 
with  many  otlier  circumstances 
respecting  it,  bear  a  striking  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  ideas  and  practi¬ 
ces  of  the  Jews  relating  to  Moses, 
and  the  old  law.  Their  doctrines, 
indeed,  are  so  frequently  enveloped 
in  the  clouds  of  mystery,  as  to  be¬ 
come  very  unintelligible.-^  Howe¬ 
ver,  from  what  I  have  been  able  to 
discover,  in  many  particulars,  the 
books  of  Brama  exhibit  strong 
marks  of  coincidence  with  those  of 
Moses.  In  the  first  part  of  the 
Vedam,  the  principle  ot  all  things, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  wond 
was  created,  are  discussed;  but 
what  particularly  struck  me  was 
this:  “  In  die  beginning,  there  was 
nothing  but  God  and  the  water, 
and  God  was  borne  upon  the  wa¬ 
ters.”  What  a  strong  resemblance 
is  this  to  the  1st  chap,  of  Genesis? 
Several  Bramins  have  informed 
me,  that  the  third  book,  called  Sa- 
movedam,  contains  a  great  number 
of  moral  precepts,  which  coincide 
with  many  that  occur  in  the  book 
of  Exodus.  In  the  fourth,  are  set 
down  the  several  sacrifices  which 
must  be  offered,  the  necessary  qua¬ 
lities  of  the  viotims,  the  form  and 
Z 
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structure  of  their  temples,  and  the 
solemnities  to  be  celebrated  in  them, 
all  borrowed,  probably,  from  the 
books  of  Leviticus  and  Deuterono¬ 
my.  In  a  word,  that  nothing  might 
be  wanting  to  complete  the  paral¬ 
lel,  as  Moses  received  the  law  up¬ 
on  Mount  Sinai,  so  likewise,  was  it 
upon  the  famous  mountain  Mahe- 
merou,  that  Brama  became  first  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Indian  Vedam. 
The  Greeks  called  this  mountain, 
Meros,  and  it  was  much  celebrated 
by  them  as  the  birth  place  of  Bac¬ 
chus  and  the  residence  of  the  Gods. 
The  Indians  to  this  day  believe,  that 
their  Chorchams,  or  different  Para¬ 
dises  exist  in  this  mountain. 

It  remains  now  to  say  a  word, 
or  two,  of  Miriam,  or  Mary,  the  sis¬ 
ter  of  Moses,  of  whom  also  the  In¬ 
dians  appear  to  have  some  know¬ 
ledge.  Their  famous  Lakehoumi, 
like  the  sister  of  Moses,  came  forth 
out  of  the  sea  by  a  kind  of  miracle, 
and  had  no  sooner  escaped,  than 
she  made  a  sumptuous  entertain¬ 
ment,  at  which  all  the  Gods  and 
Goddesses  danced  to  the  sound  of 
musical  instruments.  I  could  re¬ 
late  many  other  stories  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  tendency,  but  two  of  them  niore 

f articular ly  engaged  my  attention, 
n  the  first,  we  are  told,  that  Arich- 
andiren,  an  ancient  king  of  India, 
was  afflicted  in  a  manner  that  re¬ 
minds  us  forcibly  of  the  history  of 
Job.  The  gods,  one  day,  were  in¬ 
dulging  their  mirth  in  their  Chor- 
cham,  in  company  with  many  god¬ 
desses,  famous  penitents,  and  an¬ 
chorets.  Among  other  questions, 
it  was  asked,  whether  there  exist¬ 
ed  a  prince  upon  earth  entirely 
faultless.  It  was  almost  unanimous¬ 
ly  agreed,  that  so  far  from  this 
being  the  case,  all  were  exceeding¬ 
ly  vicious,  and  Vichouva-moutren 
was  clearly  of  this  opinion.  The 
famous  Vachieten  however,  thought 
otherwise,  and  resolutely  maintain¬ 
ed  that  his  disciple  Arichandiren 
w^as  a  prince  wiUiout  a  fault.  Vi- 


chouva-moutren  was  enraged  at  this 
assertion,  and  declared,  that  if  the 
gods  would  put  this  prince  in  his 
power,  he  would  soon  make  it  ap¬ 
pear,  that  his  virtues  were  mere 
counterfeits.  Vachieten  accepted 
the  challenge,  and  it  was  agreed 
between  them,  that  he,  who  should 
prove  to  be  mistaken,  should  for¬ 
feit  all  the  merit,  which  he  had  been 
hoarding  up  by  a  lor^  course  of  ri- 

Sorous  penance.  Poor  Arichan- 
iren  was  the  victim  of  this  hot 
contention.  Every  method  to  sub¬ 
due  his  virtue  was  tried  by  Vichou- 
va-moutren.  He  despoiled  him  of 
his  kingdom,  reduced  him  to  ab¬ 
ject  poverty,  deprived  him  of  his 
only  son,  and  of  his  wife  Chandi- 
randi.  But  all  these  misfortunes 
served  only  to  strengthen  and  con¬ 
firm  his  virtue,  and  to  evince  a  con¬ 
stancy  that  defied  all  his  tormen¬ 
tors.  The  gods,  however,  at  last, 
rewarded  his  magnanimity  with 
great  munificence,  and  the  goddes¬ 
ses  loaded  him  with  caresses.  They 
restored  his  wife,  brought  his  son 
to  life  again,  and  Vachieten,  now 
master  of  all  Vichouva-moutren’s 
merits,  confered  them  upon  him. 
The  second  story  is  of  a  more  me¬ 
lancholy  cast;  and  bears  a  greater 
resemblance  to  a  part  of  Sampson’s 
history,  than  the  fable  of  Arichan- 
derin  does  to  that  of  Job.  The  In¬ 
dian  writers  positively  assert,  that 
their  god  Routren,  determining  one 
day  to  conquer  the  island  of  Cey¬ 
lon,  adopted  the  following  strata¬ 
gem.  He  raised  an  army  compo¬ 
sed  entirely  of  apes,  and  placed  at 
their  head  one  more  sagacious  than 
the  rest,  called  Anouman.  Then 
folding  many  pieces  of  cloth  around 
the  tails  of  this  ape  and  his  follow¬ 
ers,  he  poured  on  them  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  oil,  and  caused  it  to  be 
set  on  fire.  The  apes,  in  this  con¬ 
dition,  ran  violently  through  the 
fields,  the  villages  and  towns,  to 
which  they  communicated  the 
flames,  and  the  island  was  nearly 
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reduced  to  ashes*  It  became  of 
course  entirely  defenceless,  and  its 
conquest  required  not  the  power 
of  a  god.  I  shall  now  conclude 
with  a  few  observations  on  the  pro¬ 
bability,  or  rather  certainty,  that 
at  a  very  early  period  of  Christiani¬ 
ty,  these  midland  Indian  nations 
were  made  acquainted  witli  its  doc¬ 
trines,  either  by  the  apostle  St. 
Thomas  himselt,  or  some  of  his  im¬ 
mediate  disciples.  The  ideas, 
which  the  Indians  still  retain  of 
the  Trinity  greatly  strengthen  this 
opinion.  Their  principal  deities 
are  Brama,  Vichnoii,  and  Routren. 
These,  it  is  true,  are  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  three  distinct  gods;  yet 
many  Nianiquets,  or  Spiritual  Men 
af&nn,  that  these  three  gods,  though 
differing  in  appearance,  are,  in 
reality  but  one  god,  and  that  he  is 
only  called  by  one  of  these  names, 
when  actually  exercising  its  pecu¬ 
liar  functions.  It  is  only  a  few 
years  ago,  that  a  Bramin  taught 
this  idea  of  his  Trinity,  which, 
though  differing  materiiilly  from 
that  of  orthodox  Christians  on  the 
same  subject,  shows,  that  this  mys¬ 
tery  was  once  made  known  to  them. 
Many  of  their  fables  point  likewise 
to  the  incarnation  of  Christ.  They 
all  agree  in  affirming,  that  God  has 
often  taken  our  flesh  upon  him,  and 
most  of  them,  ascribe  tliese  in¬ 
carnations  to  Vichnou,  the  second 
person  of  their  Trinity,  who,  as 
they  tell  us,  always  became  man 
in  quality  of  a  Saviour,  and  Re¬ 
deemer.  It  is  an  universally  pre¬ 
vailing  opinion,  that  bathing  in  cer¬ 
tain  rivers  entirely  blots  out  sin; 
and  they  add,  that  this  mystical 
water  does  not  only  cleanse  the  bo¬ 
dy,  but  also  purifies  the  soul  in  a 
wonderful  manner.  Are  not  these 
notions  derived  from  the  sacrament 
of  baptism  fonnerly  in  use  among 
them?  I  could  never  discover  any 
practice  among  them  analogous  to 
the  Eucharist,  until  a  converted 
Bramin  informed  me  of  a  very  sin¬ 


gular  circumstance;  namely,  that 
the  remains  of  the  sacrifices,  and 
rites,  which  are  distributed  around 
the  temple  to  be  eaten,  are  called 
by  the  Indians  Frajadam^  which 
w^ord  signifies  divine  ^ace,  and  is 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  Greek 
word  Eucharist.” 

Such  being  the  interesting  nar¬ 
rative  of  an  intelligent  missionary, 
who,  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
devoted  himself  to  all  the  priva¬ 
tions,  austerities  and  perils  attend¬ 
ing  his  ministry  in  a  neathen  land, 
every  candid  mind  will  be  dispo¬ 
sed  to  give  it  all  the  credit  it  de¬ 
serves;  and  while  it  effectually 
prostrates  the  flimsy  insinuations 
of  some  modern  unbelievers  against 
the  remote  antiquity  of  the  history 
and  laws  ef  Moses,  will  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that  it  confers  a  sanction  up¬ 
on  both,  which,  among  so  many  na¬ 
tions,  and  through  the  lapse  of  so 
many  ages,  could  only  have  flowed 
from  the  sources  of  truth. 

Emily. 

“  I  SHALL  not  dwell,”  said  M. 
“on  the  early  stages  of  my  life. 
My  situation  gave  me  rank,  and 
most  of  those  things  which  men 
principally  covet.  My  mother  was 
a  second  time  married  to  a  person 
of  distinction.  Tliey  were  both, 
perhaps,  of  inferior  talents;  and 
both,  but  he  particularly,  paid  a 
more  devotecl  homage  to  wealth 
than  might  be  expected  from  tliose 
who  have  long  been  familiar  with  it. 
I  had  one  sister,  many  years  youn- 

ferthan  myself:  she  inlierited  from 
er  mother  great  personal  endows - 
ments,  but  her  mind  was  cast  in  a 
finer  mould  than  that  of  her  parent. 
That  quickness,  w^hich  is  in  some 
degree  the  property  of  her  sex,  was 
eminently  hers.  With  an  almost 
painful  rapidity  her  winged  thoughts 
roved  from  topic  to  topic. — I  may 
say  also,  that  she  was  frank,  con¬ 
stant,  and  affectionate.  Qualities 
such  as  these,  she  had  in  common 
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with  others;  but,  alas!  she  had  a 
sensibility  which  was  all  her  own: 
it  was  diseased — and  it  was  her 
ruin.  Had  this  sensibility  been 
put  under  the  control  of  relig;ion, 

I  should  have  been*  less  fearful  of 
its  effect  upon  her  happiness.  But 
when  I  saw  acuteness  of  feeling 
cherished  in  her  education,  and  pie¬ 
ty  wholly  neglected,  I  seemed  to 
see,  as  it  were,  the  fillets  put  on, 
in  which  this  sweet  victim  was  to 
be  led  to  the  slaughter.  I  had  from 
my  earliest  years,  felt  strongly  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  and  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  strangre  to  sav,  had  in 
a  measure  alienated  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  my  family  from  me.  My 
father,  and  his  successor  in  my  mo¬ 
ther’s  love,  overlooked  me  as  one,  | 
who  refused  the  ambitious  course  j 
which  they  pursued:  my  mother  i 
feared  me  as  one,  who,  in  her  ca-  | 
reer  of  dissipation,  haunted  her  as  I 
a  kind  of  external  conscience.  In  ! 
her  distresses,  indeed,  she  always 
sought  a  refuge  in  my  arms.  With 
my  sweet  Emily y  however - ” 

“Was  her  name  Emily?”  said 
Gustavus. 

“It  was,”  answered  M.  “We 
both  love  the  name.  With  her  I 
had  some  influence,  and  on  many ! 
occasions  I  employed  it  successful¬ 
ly,  but  against  her  sensibility  al¬ 
ways  in  vain.  ‘You  must  learn, 
my  Emily,’  I  have  said,  ‘either  to 
be  a  Stoic,  or  to  be  a  Christian.  To 
be  a  Stoic,  is  to  destroy  the  feel¬ 
ings,  and  of  course  to  be  in  no  dan¬ 
ger  from  them.*  ‘This,’  she  an¬ 
swered,  ‘  is  the  virtue  of  a  coward.’ 
‘To  be  a  Christian,’  I  continued, 

‘  is  to  give  the  heart  an  object,  at 
once  so  great  and  so  pure,  that  there 
is  little  danger,  either  - of  loving  it 
too  much,  or  loving  it  improperly. 
Religion,  without  destroying  the 
feelings,  controls  and  employs 
them — and  thus  like  the  fabled 
transmuting  power,  turns  all  it 
touches  into  gold.^ — ‘  If  it  did,*  she 
said,  ‘  all  the  world  would  be  Chris- 1 


tians.’  Such  conversations  issued 
differently. — Sometimes  all  good 
was  borne  away  on  the  wings  of  an 
unconquerable  levity.  Sometimes 
she  would  weep;  but  then  she  would 
run  from  me,  to  shed  as  bitter  drops 
for  an  insect,  who  had  crushed  a 
limb,  or  a  flower  which  the  wind 
had  torn. — My  employments  in  the 
army  soon  carried  me  out  of  the 
kingdom,  and  I  remained  abroad 
more  than  four  years.  I  hurry  over 
this  interval,  to  describe  the  melan¬ 
choly  state  in  which  I  found  mat¬ 
ters  on  my  return.  The  wheel  of 
life  had  not  waited  for  me,  but  had 
carried  away  with  it  every ^relic  ot 
domestic  joy. — Three  months  after 
I  quitted  her  she  had  thrown  away 
the  jewel  of  her  affections  upon  one 
of  the  creatures,  who  are  too  com¬ 
monly  found  in  society.  His  per¬ 
son  was  fine;  and  in  his  knowledge 
of  tlie  heart,  and  his  power  to  de¬ 
ceive  it,  he  was  inferior  to  none. 
In  the  catalogue  of  the  world,  he 
was  a  man  of  honour;  in  the  eye  of 
Heaven — I  judge  him  from  his 
works — he  was  a  villain.  A  tone 
of  sentiment,  with  which  he  well, 
knew  how  to  colour  his  conversa¬ 
tion,  won  the  affections  of  Emily. 
In  her  present  situation,  however, 
he  coultl  enjoy  no  more  of  his  triumph 
than  to  harrass  the  heart  which  ne 
had  gained.  Some  months  brought 
an  admirer  of  another  character  to 
her  feet,  and  whom  her  parents, 
distrusting  the  intentions  of  the 
first,  solicited  her  to  marry.  For 
half  a  year  she  resisted;  slie  wept, 
she  prayed.  It  was  in  vain.  Every 
domestic  manoeuvre  was  played  off 
to  make  a  vicious  sensibility  take 
the  part  of  parental  authority,  and 
she  at  length  yielded  a  breaking 
heart  to  her  mother’s  desires.  This 
mother  led  her  to  the  altar,  like 
the  Grecian  princess,*  a  sacrifice 
to  a  parent’s  tollies.  The  head,  in 
minds  such  as  hers,  is  ever  the  dupe 
of  the  heart,  or  Emily  would  have 

*  Iphigcnia. 
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known,  that  though  such  authority 
may  deny,  it  cannot  oblige; — ^though 
it  could  prevent  her  from  marrying 
where  they  thought,  it  would  not 
make  her  happy,  it  could  not  force 
her  to  marry,  where  she  had  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  it  would  render  her 
miserable.  For  a  short  time,  the 
steady  efforts  of  a  husband  to  give 
her  pleasure,  the  gaieti(‘S  into  which 
he  plunged  her — and  the  witche¬ 
ries  of  noveltyi  had  their  eSect; 
and  she  was  about  half  as  happy  as 
she  might  have  been  in  the  society 
of  a  man  she  loved*  Another  month, 
and  every  eye  saw  the  star  of  her 
happiness  begin  to  set*  She  was 
a  sickly  plant — the  airs  of  heaven 
were  too  rough  for  her,  and  the  suns  of 
heaven  too  faint — she  wanted  a  heat¬ 
ed  and  artificial  soil,  and  had  not  i 
found  it.  Her  husband  was  sensi¬ 
ble,  but  he  was  8omewhatdull;he  was 
in  love,  but  not  with  her  follies;  he 
was  without  vice,  but  then  he  w'as  al¬ 
so  without  romance.  He  had  heard 
from  her,  before  their  marriage,  the 
candid  history  of  her  own  feelings, 
and  had  told  her,  that  ‘  a  part  of  her 
heart  was  better  than  the  whole  of 
another’s;  and  that  a  never-fail¬ 
ing  love  would  win  from  her  the 
little  she  withheld.’  Such  affection, 
it  is  true,  in  a  well  disciplined  mind, 
will  sometimes  accomplish  its  ob¬ 
ject;  but  he,  who  had  never  studied 
in  the  school  of  sensibility,  could 
have  no  conception  of  the  mighty 
and  mysterious  working  of  a  heart 
like  hers.  The  resources  of  dis¬ 
sipation  are  poor,  and  he  soon  saw 
her  eye  sicken  at  the  painted  bub¬ 
bles  with  which  he  had  supplied  it. 
He  was  without  religion,  and  there¬ 
fore,  could  not  warm  her  heart  with 
that  flame  which  expels  every  un¬ 
hallowed  fire.  In  her  virtue,  how¬ 
ever,  he  placed  an  unlimited  confi¬ 
dence,  and,  with  a  rash  generosity, 
he  resolved  to  restore  her  peace  by 
the  sacrifice  of  his  own.  He  invi¬ 
ted  to  his  house  T— — ,  the  per¬ 
son  of  whom  I  spoke,  and  who  still. 


from  the  den  of  his  debaucheries, 
kept  the  aye  of  a  tiger  on  his  prey. 
He  came;  her  old  fires  re-kindled 
— the  eye  again  was  lighted — the 
cheek  flushed — the  nerve  strung — 
and  her  husband  saw  her  all  he 
wished  her — ^but  not  for  him.  The 
effect  of  this  experiment  soon  ap¬ 
peared:  he  had  hoped  merely  to 
restore  her  spirits,  but  had  revived 
her  love.  Concealment  on  either 
side  was  impossible.  He  was  too 
fond  to  bear  a  rival;  and  she  too 
ingenuous  to  pretend  an  affection, 
which  she  now  felt  less  than  ever. 
They  agreed,  therefore,  to  part; 
and  she  resolved  in  future,  to  see 

neither  T - nor  her  husband; 

or  to  receive  them  only  among  the 
crowd.  Soon,  however,  T— 
was  singled  from  it,  and  scandal 
imputed  to  her  the  crime  she  had 
not  committed.  She  was  deserted, 
•and  what  was  scandal,  became  truth. 
Too  young  in  guilt  not  to  be  shock¬ 
ed  at  her  situation,  she  at  once  saw 
her  crime  in  its  darkest  colours. 
She  had  a  child,  of  which  T— ■  ■ 
was  tl\e  father;  and,  perhaps,  tor  a 
moment,  forgot  her  crimes  in  the 
tumults  of  a  mother’s  love.  But 
with  this  companion,  she  might  by 
degrees  have  become  reconciled  to 
her  offence,  and  Heaven  in  mercy 
took  it  from  her. — It  was  at  this 

moment  T - also  forsook  her; 

he  had  plucked  the  fruit,  and  then 
tossed  this  rifled  and  withering 
branch  to  the  burning  which  await¬ 
ed  it.  My  wife  and  child  had  long 
been  dead,  and  therefore  Fimily,  as 
to  human  things,  was  all  in  all  to 
me.  She  was  that  little  bark  which 
I  meant  to  pilot  through  the  peril¬ 
ous  seas  of  life.  I  had  felt  therefore, 
during  my  residence  abroad,  a  sort 
of  sickness  of  the  heart,  till  I  could 


see  this  darling  sister.  Picture  to 
yourself,  then,  the  moment  w  hen  1 
landed,  unacquainted  with  the 


events  of  more  than  two  years.  At 
every  point  I  met  a  dagger;  for 
every  hint  or  question  was  answer- 
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ed  by  a  crimson  fact,  I  hastened 
to  a  cottage  which  she  occupied, 
and  saw  her  rush. almost  a  spectre, 
into  my  arms.  Could  I  thrust  her 
from  me?  Shocked  and  contrite, 
she  fell  from  my  neck  to  my  feet. 
— As  her  fine  hair  curled  about  my 
legs,  I  remembered  a  sacred  pic¬ 
ture,  which  resembled  this,  and 
which  seemed  to  mingle  a  ray  of 
hope  with  my  despair.  It  soften¬ 
ed  also  the  severity  of  my  anger. 
You  must  conceive  what  lollowed. 

“  In  subsequent  conversations,  I 
soon  discovered  the  value  of  those 

firinciples,  with  which,  in  her  ear- 
iest  years,  I  had  endeavoured  to 
make  her  acquainted.  They  are  often 
like  stars,  whose  fires  seem  quen¬ 
ched  for  a  time,  but  which,  some 
round  in  the  wheel  of  nature  res¬ 
tores.  At  first,  I  did  not  attempt  | 
to  check  her  sorrow,  but  rather 
opened  fresh  avenues  for  it.  I  re¬ 
member  saying  to  her,  ‘  It  is  in¬ 
deed,  dreadful,  Emily,  that  you 
should  have  dishonoured  your  fa¬ 
mily — ^blasted  your  reputation — 
burst  one  of  the  most  sacred  bonds, 
by  which  society  is  held  together; 
that  you  should  have  given  your 
example  to  the  cause  of  vice:-— but 
this  is  a  small  part  of  the  evil — 
you  are  at  enmity  with  God, — ^you 
have  pierced  the  side  of  Him  who 
died  tor  you.’  8he  would  answer 
me  by  one  of  those  tumultuous  sobs, 
which  are  the  expressive  language 
of  a  broken  lieart. — ‘  Penitence,’  1 
added,  ‘  requires  more  than  a  tear 
or  a  sigh.  You  must  grieve  indeed, 
and  with  a  grief,  measureil  by  t!ie 
purity  of  that  God  w'hom  you  have 
oftended:  but  this  is  not  all.  You 
must  pray,  Emily,  and  pray  in  that 
language  so  congenial  to  a  troubled 
soul — ‘  ‘  Spare  me,  good  Lord; 
spare  me,  whom  thou  hast  redeem¬ 
ed  witli  thy  most  precious  blood, 
and  be  not  angry  with  me  forever!” 
And  finally,  you  must  strive  to  live 
in  the  spirit  of  your  prayers — ^lest 
you  “  resolve,  and  re-resolve  and 


die  the  same.*’  Such  penitence, 
and  such  alone,  is  acceptable  to 
God.’  After  these  conversations, 
I  could  see  sometimes  despair  ex¬ 
tinguish  eve^'y  other  feeling;  and 
sometimes  the  beams  of  hope  dry 
up  the  tears  of  despondency. — 

“I  must  not  dwell,  Gustavus, 
upon  our  subsequent  meeting,  but 
hurry  on  to  the  period,  whi^  shut 
her  from  the  world  forever.  I  may 
tell  you,  however,  that  the  Most 
High  so  touched  her  heart  by  the 
agency  of  his  Spirit,  that  I  cannot 
doubt  her  tears  are  registered  in 
heaven.  For  nine  months  I  watch¬ 
ed  her  through  the  stages  of  an  un¬ 
remitting  penitence.  Sue  was  hum¬ 
bled  to  the  dust  she  trod  on;  the 
asking  eye  continually  informed  me 
where  the  heart  was  prostrate;  the 
subject  of  her  hourly  lamentation 
was,  that  she  could  not  make  any 
reparation  for  the  wrongs  she  had 
done.  ‘  Do  you  try  to  repair  them, 
my  brother,’  she  said,  ‘  by  holding 
me  up  as  a  beacon  to  others.’ — 
‘  God,’  I  answered,  ‘  will,  I  hope, 
repair  them  by  making  the  warning 
effectual.’ 

“  During  the  many  months  I 
spent  with  her,  I  saw  her  health  vi¬ 
sibly  decline.  I  took  her  to  sea,  in 
hopes  that  some  breeze  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  might  carry  healing  in  its 
wings.  But  if  the  body  languish¬ 
ed,  the  soul  appeared  daily  to  be 
shaking  oft’  its  incumbrances.  The 
smile  of  religion  seemed  now  to 
banish  its  tears.  At  this  period  I 
cannot  describe  to  you  the  moments 
of  solemn  joy,  and  of  soft  melan¬ 
choly  we  passed  together;  when, 
with  minds  tuned  to  each  other,  we 
used  to  contemplate  those  scenes 
of  nature  which  call  up  our  better 
feelings.  There  was  something  in 
her  sight  which  sanctified  the  scenes 
over  which  it .  wandered.  Hurry¬ 
ing  over  present  things,  she  ever 
borrowed  some  touches  from  futu¬ 
rity,  to  give  them  a  *  c  elestial  col¬ 
ouring.  Some  of  these  moments 
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were  deeply  aftecting.  It  was  once, 
on  a  summer’s  evening,  when  she 
hung  upon  my  arm,  and  opened  her 
languid  forehead  to  the  fresh  breeze, 
that  she  watched  the  sun  sinking 
upon  the  breast  of  the  waters*  I 
shall  never  forget  the  tumultuous 
emotion,  with  which  she  pointed  to 
the  setting  orb,  and  fastened  her 
full  eyes  upon  me*  I  was  too  inti¬ 
mate  with  ner  mind  not  to  feel  her 
melancholy  meaning* 

“  Wearied  with  motion,  she  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  be  carried  into 
Switzerland*  W e  did  not  reach  St* 
Foy.  In  less  than  a  month  1  was 
called  to  her  dying  bed*  Her  dis¬ 
order  had  little  impaired  her  beau¬ 
ty:  for  consumption  had  shed  its 
hectic  ray  upon  her  cheek,  and  her 
eyes  had  that  kind  of  artificial 
brightness,  which  often  precedes 
death*  I  could  have  almost  thought 
her  frame,  that  incorruptible  body 
which  is  to  be  the  soul’s  last  cover¬ 
ing*  The  alarms,  which  had  hither¬ 
to  haunted  her,  seemed  now  to 
have  left  her  for  a  more  celestial 
inhabitant*  She  spoke  with  a  holy 
confidence  of  her  forgiveness — 
*  He  has  borne  our  sorrows’ — ^by  his 
stripes  *  we  are  healed.’ — ‘  If  grief,’ 
she  added,  ‘has  any  part  in  mo¬ 
ments  such  as  these,  it  is  because  I 
must  leave  you — but  I  seem  to  feel 
thatitis  notforever*’ — This  thought 
had  called  the  last  tear  to  her  eye — 
we  wept  and  we  prayed  together* 
One  hand  rested  upon  the  book  of 
God — it  was  opened  at  the  page 
where  the  history  of  another  peni¬ 
tent  is  found*  ‘  Is  it  not  written,’ 
she  attempted  to  say,  ‘  Neither  do 
I  condemn  thee?’  Her  lips  closed 
upon  the  words*  It  is,  sweet  spi¬ 
rit— and  thou  art  ‘  gone  to  sin  no 
more,^ 

“This  is  not  all*  A  scene  of 
horror  was  still  to  be  transacted 
upon  this  darkened  stage* — I  cros¬ 
sed  the  seas  with  all  that  now  re- 
niained  to  me  of  this  once  cherish- 
<"d  sister,  and  I  then  accompanied 


the  body  to  the  burying-place  of 
her  fathers*  It  was  on  my  jour¬ 
ney  thither,  that  a  servant  g^lop- 
ped  up  to  the  procession,  and  ask¬ 
ed  to  whom  it  belonged.  He  rode 
with  us  till  we  met  a  carriage.  I 
saw  upon  it  a  ducal  coronet,  and 
stopped  instinctively*  ‘  H  ko  is  it?^ 
said  some  one,  that  nad  shrunk  with 
a  kind  of  superstitious  dread  with¬ 
in*  The  servant  told  him*— At 
once  a  hand  darted  through  the 
window,  and  the  man  received  a 
violent  blow  upon  his  breast. — 
Villain  you  lie;  ask  again*  The 
man  said,  ‘  I  have  asked:  it  is  La- 
dy  Emily,^ — ^No  answ^er  succeeded, 
but  in  its  place,  that  wild  and  fe¬ 
rocious  laugh,  by  which  madness 
tells  it  has  not  a  tear  to  shed.  He 

became  frantic*  It  was  T* - 

Heaven  had  crazed  the  brain  which 
had  conceived  this  mischief,  and 
he  stood,  like  some  oak  which  the 
lightning  scathes,  the  gloomy  mo¬ 
nument  of  its  hallowed  indignation* 
His  furies  have  never  (juitted  him, 
but  for  moments,  in  which  he  might 
again  learn  his  guilt,  and  again 
bleed  for  it* 

“  I  have  little  more  to  add.  My 
constitution  was  shattered  by  my 
eastern  campaigns,  and  the  scenes, 
which  succeeded,  rendered  me  un¬ 
fit  for  society*  I  have  often  told 
you,  my  Gustavus,  of  the  manner 
in  which  your  dying  father,  a  sol¬ 
dier  and  a  Christian,  gave  you  into 
my  hands*  It  is  in  a  bloodless 
field  he  reaps  his  laurels*  The 
heart  has  a  mournful  satisfaction 
in  familiarizing  itself  with  its  own 
sorrows,  and  in  Switzerland  I  knew 
they  would  meet  me  at  every  step. 
I  therefore  carried  you  thither,  and 
excused  my  absence  from  a  world 
which  I  could  not  serve,  by  my  de¬ 
votion  to  you  whom  I  could.  You 
must  teach  them  that  they  have  not 
been  wronged  by  my  desertion.” 

There  was  no  reply. 

M.  said,  as  he  rose  to  quit  the 
room,  “  T  told  you  I  was  more  than 
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once  a  poet.  These  verses  are  on 
her  tomb: 

Weep  not  for  us,  thou  sainted  child  oflight: 
No  shade  of  wo  shall  dim  thy  bright  abode: 
Our  raptur'd  eye  bath  trac'd  thine  upward 
flight; 

Faith  pierc’d  the  veil,  and  pointed  to  thy  God. 

Nor  vain  the  vision — if  unhallow’d  joys, 

By  vice  illum’d,  the  truant  heart  inflame. 
Thy  name,  EmeJia,  shall  the  small  still  voice 
Of  conscience  whisper,  and  a  soul  reclaim. 

“  God  of  Elijah,  to  thy  servants  give, 

As  erst,  the  robe  which  joy’d  the  prophet’s 
eye; 

0!  from  her  sorrows  let  us  learn  to  live, 

O!  from  her  triumphs  let  us  learn  to  die,” 

Cunningham. 

[From  the  Christian  Observer.] 

Our  Lord  says.  Matt.  vi.  7,  “  But 
when  ye  pray,  use  not  vain  repeti¬ 
tions,  as  the  heathen  do;  for  they 
think  that  tliey  shall  be  heard  for 
their  much  speaking.” 

The  following  extract,  translated 
from  the  Chinese,  shows  in  a  strik¬ 
ing  manner,  the  justness  of  the 
charge  here  brought  against  the 
Gentile  nations. 

canon  delivered  by  Fuh. — 
(^A  prayer  or  charm  to  be  repeat¬ 
ed]  for  the  exterminating  of  all  mis¬ 
fortunes,  and  for  the  attaining  of 
life  in  the  pure  land,  To-lo-ne;”  (to 
be  repeated  three  times.) 

“  Nan  mo-o  me  to-po-yay,  to-ta- 
kea  to  yay,  to-te  yay-ta,  o-me-le- 
too  po-k’wan,  o-me-le-to,  seeh-tan- 

f)o-kwan.  0-mc-le-to,  kvvan^kean- 
an-to,  o-me-lc-ta,  kwan-kea  lan-te, 
kea-me-ne,  kea-kea-ua,  chee-to-kea- 
le,  Do-po-ho.” 

This  prayer,  or  whatever  it  may 
be  called,  remarks  the  Indo-Chi¬ 
nese  Gleaner,  from  whom  I  have 
copied  it,  is  perfectly  unintelligi¬ 
ble  to  every  Chinese;  not  one  out 
of  a  hundred  even  of  the  priests  of 
Fuh,  who  daily  use  it  in  the  tem¬ 
ples,  understanding  the  meaning. 
It  contains  the  bare  sounds  of  In¬ 
dian  words,  expressed  in  Chinese 
characters.  Tnese,  however,  are 
supposed  to  possess  a  mystical  and 
most  wonderful  efficacy,  for  the  re¬ 


moval  of  all  evil.  The  editor  of 
the  book  from  which  it  is  taken, 
adds — 

“  This  prayer  i?  for  the  use  of 
those  who  are  travelling  to  life. 
The  god  0-me-to  [a  name  of  Fuh,] 
rests  on  the  top  of  the  heads  of 
those  who  repeat  this,  in  order  to 
save  them  from  all  their  enemies; 
to  render  them  safe  and  comfort¬ 
able  in  life;  and  to  confer  upon 
them  any  modenf  future  existence, 
which  tney  may,  at  the  hour  of 
death,  lesire.  When  a  person  has 
repeated  it  twenty  times  ten  thou¬ 
sand  times,  then  the  intelligence  of 
Poo-te  begins  to  bud  within:  when 
he  has  repeated  it  thirty  times  ten 
thousand  times  over,  he  is  at  no 
distance  from  a  personal  vision  of 
the  face  of  the  god  0-me-to.  In 
the  dynasty  of  Tsin,  while  Yuen, 
the  celebrated  teaclier  of  Loo;shan, 
was  in  the  act  of  repeating  this 
prayer,  there  came  to  him  a  divine 
person  from  the  west,  holding  in  his 
hand  a  bright  silver  throne.  He 
addressed  Y^uen  thus:  ‘  Celebrated 
teacher,  thy  days  are  ended:  as¬ 
cend  this  seat,  and  be  carried  to 
yonder  region  of  exquisite  delights.’ 
The  people  round  about  all  heard 
the  sound  of  harmonious  music  in 
j  the  firmament;  and  a  marvellous 
!  fragrance,  which  ceased  not  for  se¬ 
veral  days,  was  diffused  all  round.” 

In  the  passage  which  this  quota¬ 
tion  is  intended  to  illustrate,  our 
Lord,  remarks  the  Indo-Chinese 
j  Gleaner,  condemns  the  repetitions 
of  the  heathen,  not  merely  from 
their  utter  fruitlessness  in  produc¬ 
ing  any  salutary  impressions  on  the 
heart,  or  reform  of  life;  but  also, 
from  the  motive  and  view  of  the 
individuals  in  using  them — namely, 
“  that  they  think  they  shall  be 
heard,”  or  derive  vast  benefit,  “  for 
their  much  speaking.”  It  is  evident 
from  what  is  above-mentioned,  that 
they  expect  not  only  present  good, 
but  also  future  happiness,  for  the 
sole  merit  which  is  supposed  to  be 
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attached  to  their  repetitions.  This 
will  be  still  farther  evident  from 
the  subjoined  extract,  taken  out  of 
the  same  work.  The  book  contains 
a  number  of  plates,  representing 
various  forms  of  Fuh,  sitting  on  a 
lotus  flower.  Each  form*  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  six  dotted  lines,  spring¬ 
ing  from  the  lotus  at  the  bottom, 
which,  after  the  shape  of  a  pear,  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  point  at  the  top.  To 
the  last  plate  the  following  note  is 
appended. 

“On  the  right  are  nine  plates, 
representing  the  lotus.  The  5048 
dots  which  their  circling  lines  con¬ 
tain,  are  intended  for  the  purpose 
of  being  mau-ked  with  a  red  pencil, 
—one  dot  for  every  thousand  or 
hundred  repetitions  of  the  name  of 
Fuh.  After  a  long  time,  when  the 
whole  is  filled  up,  they  are  to  be 
a^in  gone  over  with  some  other 
kind  of  ink.  At  the  time  of  death, 
the  plates,  thus  filled  up,  are  to  be 
burned  to  ashes,  that  they  may 
pass  into  the  other  world,  as  a  tes¬ 
timony  in  favour  of  him  who  used 
them.  Depending  on  the  merit  of 
this  virtue,  he  goes  to  live  in  the 
pure  land.” 

The  same  work  happily  illus¬ 
trates  Prov.  XXV.  3,  “  Tlie  heaven 
for  height,  the  earth  for  depth,  and 
the  heart  of  kings  is  unsearchable,” 
by  the  following  extract  from  the 
Mingsin-paou-keen,  said  to  be  taken 
from  the  Shoo-king. 

“  The  fish  dwell  in  the  bottom  of 
the  waters,  and  the  eagles  in  the 
sides  of  heaven.  The  one  though 
high,  may  be  reached  by  the  ar¬ 
row;  and  the  other  though  deep, 
may  be  angled:  but  the  heart  of  man, 
at  only  a  cubiPs  distance,  cannot 
be  known:  heaven  can  be  spanned, 
earth  can  be  fathomed;  but  the 
heart  of  man  cannot  be  measured.” 

From  JViss  Talbotts  Reflections. 

“  O  Lord,  thou  hast  searched  me 
out,  and  known  me,  thou  knowest 
my  down-sitting  and  mine  uprising. 

VoL.  U. 


thou  art  about  Iny  path,  and  about 
my  bed,  and  spiest  out  all  my 
ways.” 

How  true,  how  astonishing  is  this 
thought!  Almighty  God,  my  maker, 
is  ever  present  with  me.  He  is 
infinite  in  Being,  and  therefore 
must  be  every  \vhere.  He  is  infi¬ 
nite  in  knowledge,  and  therefore 
every  thing  must  be  known  to  Him. 
No  creature  is  too  inconsiderable 
for  his  notice,  who  is  the  maker  of 
all,  and  “  careth  for  all  alike.”  The 
friends,  the  relations,  and  acquain¬ 
tance,  whom  I  see  and  converse 
with  every  day,  know  not  half  so 
much  of  my  conduct  as  He  does, 
nor  are  half  so  attentive  to  it.  How 
hourly  careful  should  I  be,  then  to 
approve  myself  to  Him!  Among 
my  relations  and  friends  there  are 
some,  whom  1  regard  more  than  the 
rest,  either  out  of  greater  affection 
for  their  goodness  and  kindness;  or 
out  of  reverence  for  their  greater 
wisdom  and  dignity;  or  out  of  inte¬ 
rest,  as  being  capable  of  doing  me 
more  good  or  hurt.  All  these  mo¬ 
tives  of  the  highest  regard  are  join¬ 
ed  in  Him.  His  excellence  is  more 
than  thought  can  conceive:  What¬ 
ever  is  beautiful  or  good,  or  amia¬ 
ble  in  the  world,  flows  from  Him 
as  its  source.  In  Him  is  all  great¬ 
ness  and  majesty,  all  wisdom  and 
knowledge:  Every  thing  that  is 
glorious,  awful,  venerable.  My 
hourly  dependence  is  upon  Him, 
and  all  my  expectations,  through  an 
eternity  to  come.  From  Him  I  have 
received  my  life,  my  being,  every 
power  and  faculty  of  soul  and  body. 
Every  innocent  delight  I  enjoy,  is 
his  gift:  In  every  danger.  He  is  my 
present  help.  No  power  but  His 
could  guide  me  safely  through  the 
intricate  mazes  of  life.  Hitherto  his 
Providence  has  carefully  watched 
over  me,  and  his  right-hand  had  held 
me  up:  And  through  all  my  future 
life.  He,  who  is  truth  itself,  has  pro¬ 
mised  never  to  fail  me  nor  forsake 
me,  if  on  my  part,  I  will  but  serve 
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him  faithfully,  as  in  my  baptismal 
row  I  have  promised  to  do.  That 
blessed  covenant  I  am  going  to  re¬ 
new,  by  partaking  of  the  holy  sa¬ 
crament.  Had  not  our  blessed  Sa¬ 
viour  died  to  redeem  mankind,  we 
must  all  have  appeared  before  an 
all  -seeing  God,  of  infini  te  j  u  stice  and 
holiness,  without  security  of  being 
considered  otherwise  than  as  objects 
of  displeasure.  But  we  know,  that 
He  looks  upon  us  now,  as  objects 
of  the  tenderest  mercy.  He  invites 
us  to  pour  out  our  hearts  before 
Him,”  at  all  times;  to  call  upon  Him 
in  the  time  of  trouble.”  “To  look 
upon  Him  and  be  saved.”  O  my 
soul,  in  all  thy  ways  acknowledge 
Him,  and  He  shall  direct  thy  paths. 

Let  me  then  ask  myself,  as  in  his 
sight,  what  is  the  general  turn  of 
in^  temper,  and  disposition  of  my 
mind.  My  most  trifling  words  and 
actions  are  observed  by  Him:  and 
every  thought  is  naked  to  his  eye. 
Could  I  suppose  the  king,  or  any 
the  greatest  person  I  have  any^ 
knowledge  of,  were  within  reach  of 
observing  my  common  daily  beha¬ 
viour,  though  unseen  by  me,  should 
I  not  be  very  particularly  careful 
to  preserve  it,  in  eve^  respect,  de¬ 
cent  and  becoming?  Should  I  allow 
myself  in  any  little  froward  hu¬ 
mours?  Should  I  not  be  ashamed  to 
appear  peevish  and  ill-natured? 
should  I  use  so  much  as  one  harsh 
or  unhandsome  expression  even  to 
my  equal,  or  my  meanest  inferior, 
even  were  I  ever  so  much  provok¬ 
ed?  Much  less  should  I  behave  ir¬ 
reverently  to  my  parents,  or  supe¬ 
riors.  This  awful  being,  in  whom  I 
live,  and  move,  and  from  whom  no 
obscurity  can  hide  me,  by  whom  the 
very  hairs  of  my  head  are  all  num¬ 
bered,  He  knows  the  obligations  of 
every  relation  in  life.  He  sees  in 
their  full  light  the  reciprocal  duties 
of  parents  and  children,  of  hus¬ 
bands  and  wives,  of  neighbours  and 
fellow-servants.  He  knows  the  ag¬ 
gravated  guilt  ,of  every  offence 


against  these  ties  of  society,  how« 
ever  we  may  be  disposed  to  treat 
them  as  trifles:  And  every  piece  of 
stubbornness  and  pride,  of  ill  hu¬ 
mour  and  passion,  of  anger  and  re¬ 
sentment,  of  sullenness  and  per¬ 
verseness,  exposes  us  to  his  just 
indignation. 

[The  following*  extract  is  from  Home’s 
Introduction  to  the  study  of  Scripture, 
a  work  which  has  lately  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  England,  and  which  we  are 
happy  to  observe  is  republishing  in  thb 
country.] 

On  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the 
Scope  of  the  Sacred  Writings. 

“  A  ooNsiDERAjiON  of  thc  scope, 
or  design,  which  the  inspired  author 
of  any  of  the  books  of  Scripture  had 
in  view,  essentially  facilitates  the 
study  of  the  Bible:  because,  as  eve¬ 
ry  writer  had  some  design  which 
he  proposed  to  unfold,  and  as  it  it 
not  to  be  supposed  that  he  would 
express  himself  in  terms  foreign  to 
that  design,  it  therefore  is  but  rea¬ 
sonable  to  admit,  that  he  made  use 
of  such  words  and  phrases  as  were 
every  way  suited  to  the  purpose.” 

“  The  scope  of  a  book  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  as  well  as  of  any  particular 
section  or  passage,  is  to  be  collect¬ 
ed  from  the  writer’s  express  men¬ 
tion  of  it,  from  its  known  occasion, 
from  some  conclusion  expressly 
added  at  the  end  of  an  argument, 
from  history;  from  attention  to  its 
general  tenor,  to  the  main  subject 
and  tendency  of  the  several  topics, 
and  to  the  force  of  the  leading  ex¬ 
pressions;  and  especially  from  re¬ 
peated,  studious,  and  connected 
perusals  of  the  book  itself. 

“  I.  When  the  scope  of  a  small 
book,  or  of  any  particular  portion 
of  it,  is  expressly  mentioned  by  thc 
sacred  writer,  it  should  be  careful¬ 
ly  observed. 

“  Of  all  criteria  this  is  the  most 
certain,  by  which  to  ascertain  thy 
scope  of  a  book.  Sometimes  it  is 
mentioned  at  its  commencement, 
or  towards  its  close,  and  sometimes 
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it  is  intimated  in  other  parts  of  the  “  2.  The  scope  of  the  sacred 
same  book,  rather  obscurely  per-  writer  may  be  ascertained  from  the 
haps,  yet  in  such  a  manner  that  a  known  occasion  on .  which  his  book 
dingent  and  attentive  reader  may  was  written. 

readily  ascertain  it.  Thus  the  scope  “  Thus,  in  the  time  of  the  Apos- 
and  end  of  the  whole  Bible,  collec-  ties,  there  were  many  who  dissemi- 
tively,  is  contained  in  its  manifold  nated  errors,  and  defended  Juda- 
utility,  which  St.  Paul  expressly  ism:  hence  it  became  necessary  that 
states  in  2  Tfm.  iii.  16, 17.  and  also  the  Apostles  should  frequently 
in  Rom.  xv.  4.  In  like  manner,  the  write  against  these  errors,  and  op- 
royal  author  of  Ecclesiastes  an-  pose  the  defenders  of  Judaism, 
nounces  pretty  clearly,  at  the  be-  Such  was  the  occasion  of  Saint  Pe¬ 
ginning  of  his  book,  the  subject  he  ter’s  Second  Epistle:  and  this  cir- 
intends  to  discuss,  viz.  to  show  cumstance  will  also  alford  a  key  by 
tliat  all  human  affairs  are  vain,  un-  which  to  ascertain  the  scope  of  ma- 
certain,  frail,  and  imperfect;  and,  ny  of  the  other  epistolary  writings, 
such  being  the  case,  he  proceeds  to  Of  the  same  description  also  were 
inquire,  *  What  profit  nath  a  man  many  of  the  parables  delivered  by 
of  all  his  labour  which  he  taketh  Jesus  Christ.  When  any  question' 
under  the  sun?’  (Eccl.  i.  2,  3.)  And  was  proposed  to  him,  or  ne  was  re- 
towards  the  close  of  the  same  book  proached  for  holding  intercourse 
(ch.  xii.  8.)  he  repeats  the  same  sub-  with  publicans  and  sinner^,  he 
Ject,.  the  truth  of  which  he  had  availed  himself  of  the  occasion  to 
proved  by  experience.  So  in  the  reply,  or  to  defend  himself  by  a  pa- 
commencement  of  the  book  of  Pro-  rable.  Sometimes,  also,  when  his 
verbs,  Solomon  distinctly  announ-  disciples  laboured  under  any  mis- 
ces  their  scope,  (ch.  i.  1.— 4,  6.)—  takes,  he  kindly  corrected  their  er*^ 

•  The  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  the  son  roneous  notions  by  parables, 
of  David,  King  of  Israel;— to  know  The  inscriptions  prefixed  to 
wisdom  and  instruction,  to  perceive  many  of  the  Psalms,  tnough  some 
the  words  of  understanding;  to  re-  of  them  are  evidently  spurious,  and 
ceive  the  instruction  of  wisdom,  consequently  to  be  rejected,  fre- 
justice,  judgment,  and  equity;  to  quently  indicate  the  occasion  on 
give  subtilty  to  the  simple,  to  the  which  they  were  composed,  and 
young  man  knowledge  and  discre-  thus  reflect  considerable  light  upon 
tion;  to  understand  a  proverb,  and  their  scope.  Thus  the  scope  of  the 
the  interpretation;  the  words  of  the  18th,  34th,  and  3d  Psalms  is  illus- 
wise,  and  their  dark  sayings.’ —  trated  from  their  respective  inscrip- 
Saint  John  also,  towards  the  close  tions,  which  distinctly  assert  upon 
of  his  Gospel,  announces  his  object  what  occasions  they  were  composed 
in  writing  it  to  be,  ‘  That  ye  by  David.  In  like  manner,  many 
might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  of  the  prophecies,  which  would 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God;  and  that,  otherwise  be  obscure,  become  per- 
believing,  ye  might  have  life  through  fectly  clear  when  we  understand  the 
his  name.’  Therefore,  all  those  dis-  circumstances  on  account  of  which 
courses  of  our  Lord,  which  are  re-  the  predictions  were  uttered, 
corded  almost  exclusively  by  this  3.  The  express  conclusion,  add- 
evangelist  and  apostle^  are  to  be  ed  by  the  writer  at  the  end  of  an 
read  and  considered  with  reference  argument,  demonstrates  his  general 
to  this  particular  design:  and,  if  scope. 

^is  circumstance  be  kept  in  view,  “.Thus,  in  Bom.  iii  28,  after  a 
mey  will  derive  much  additional  long  discussion,  St.  Paul  adds  this 
force  and  beauty*^..  [  conclusion:**^*  Therefore  we  con- 
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elude,  that  a  man  is  justified  by 
faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law.’ 
Hence  we  perceive  with  what  de¬ 
sign  the  whole  passage  was  writ¬ 
ten,  and  to  which  all  the  rest  is  to 
be  referred.  The  conclusions  in¬ 
terspersed  through  the  Epistles  may 
easily  be  ascertained  by  means  of 
tlie  particles,  ‘wherefore,’  ‘seeing 
that,’  ‘  therefore,’  *  then,’  &c.  as 
well  as  by  the  circumstances  di¬ 
rectly  mentioned  or  referred  to. 
The  principal  conclusions,  howev¬ 
er,  must  be  separated  from  those 
which  are  of  comparatively  less  im¬ 
portance,  and  subordinate  to  the 
former.  Thus,  in  the  Epistle  to 
Philemon,  our  attention  must  chief¬ 
ly  be  directed  to  verses  8, 17,  whence 
we  collect  that  Saint  Paul’s  design 
or  scope  was  to  reconcile  Onesi- 
mus  (who  had  been  a  run  away 
slave)  to  his  master,  and  to  restore 
him  to  the  latter,  a  better  person 
than  he  had  before  been.  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  conclusions  are  ch.  ii.  11,  12 
and  ch.  iv.  1,  3.  The  subordinate 
or  less  principal  conclusions  are  ch. 
i.  15.  iii.  13.  IV.  17,  25.  v.  1,  7,  15, 
17.  and  vi.  13,  14. 

“  4.  The  scope  of  a  passage  may 
further  be  known  from  history. — 
For  instance,  we  learn  from  histo¬ 
ry,  that  during  the  time  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles  there  were  numerous  errors 
disseminated;  and  therefore  they 
wrote  many  passages  in  their  Epis¬ 
tles  with  the  express  design  of  re¬ 
futing  such  errors.  An  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  these  historical  particu¬ 
lars  will  enable  us  to  determine 
with  accuracy,  the  scope  of  entire 
books,  as  well  as  of  detached  pas¬ 
sages. 

“  5.  A  knowledge  of  the  time 
when  a  book  was  written,  and  also 
of  the  state  of  the  church  at  that 
time,  will  indicate  the  scope  or  in¬ 
tention  of  the  author  in  writing  such 
book. 

“  Thus  the  Epistle  of  St.  James 
was  written  about  tlie  year  of  Christ 


61,  at  which  time  the  Christians 
were  suffering  persecution,  and  pro¬ 
bably  (as  appears  from  ch.ii.6.  and 
ch.  V.  6.)  not  long  before  the  Apos- ' 
tie’s  martyrdom;  which,  Bi^op 
Pearson  thinks,  happened  A.  D.  62, 
in  the  eighth  year  oi  Nero’s -rei^, 
when  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish 
temple  and  polity  was  impending 
fJames  v.  1,  8.)  At  the  period  re- 
lerred  to,  there  were  in  tne  church 
certain  professing  Christians,  who, 
in  consequence  of  the  sanguinary 
persecution  then  carried  on  against 
them,  both  by  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
were  not  only  declining  in  faith  and 
love,  and  indulging  various  sinful 
practices — for  instance,  undue  re¬ 
spect  of  persons,  (chapter  ii.  verse 
1.  et  seq.)  contempt  of  their  poor 
brethren,  (chapter  ii.  verse  9.  et 
seq.)  and  unbridled  freedom  of 
speech,  (chapter  iii.  verse  3.  et  seq.;) 
but  who  also  most  shamefully  abus¬ 
ed  to  licentiousness  the  grace  of 
God,  which  in  the  Gospel  is  pro¬ 
mised  to  the  penitent;  and  disre¬ 
garding  holiness,  boasted  of  a  faith 
destitute  of  its  appropriate  fruits, 
viz.  of  a  bare  assent  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel,  and  boldly  affirmed, 
that  this  inoperative  and  dead  faith 
was  alone  sufficient  to  obtain  salva¬ 
tion,  (chapter  ii.  verse  17.  et  seq.) 
Hence  we  may  easily  per*.’eive  that 
the  Apostle’s  scope  was  not  to  treat 
of  the  doctrine  of  justification;  but, 
the  state  of  the  church  requiring  it,  to 
correct  these  errors  in  doctrine,  and 
those  sinful  practices,  which  bad 
crept  into  the  church,  and  particu¬ 
larly,  to  expose  that  fundamental 
error  of  a  dead  faith  unproductive 
of  good  works.  This  observation 
further  shows  the  true  way  of  re¬ 
conciling  the  supposed  contradiction 
between  the  Apostles  Paul  and 
James,  concerning  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  by  faith. 

“  6.  If,  .nowever,  none  of  these 
subsidiary  aids  present  itself,  it  only 
remains  that  we  repeatedly  and  di¬ 
ligently  study  the  entire  book,  as 
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well  as  the  whole  subject,  and  care¬ 
fully  ascertain  the  scope  from  them, 
before  we  attempt  an  examination 
of  any  particular  text.’’  pp.  34b—- 
351. 


REi.lGIQUS  CQMiViUiNlCATiONS. 

Addv^ss  of  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  WhitBy 
to  the  State  Convention  of  Penn- 
sylvania,  1821. 

Brethren,  the  Clergy  and  the  Lay  Deputies  of  thb 
Convention, 

On  the  5th  of  June  last,  I  preach¬ 
ed  and  confirmed  in  Wilmington, 
in  the  state  of  Delaware.  In  the 
afternoon  and  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  I  preached  twice  in  the 
chuich  of  Newcastle,  in  the  same 
state;  and  the  next  day  I  preached 
and  confirmetl  in  St.  John’s  Church, 
New  London,  in  Chester  county,  in 
this  state.  On  the  28th  of  July,  I  | 
preached  and  confirmed  in  St.  Da¬ 
vid’s  church,  Radnor,  Chester  coun¬ 
ty.  October  15th,  I  preached  in  St. 
James’s  church,  in  the  city  of  Lan¬ 
caster;  and  on  the  same  day  I  con¬ 
secrated  the  said  church,  erected 
on  the  scite  of  a  former  church.  On 
the  next  day  I  held  a  confirmation 
in  the  same,  and  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  the  Rev.  Charles  G. 
Snowden.  On  the  next  day  I  held 
a  confirmation  in  Christ  church, 
Leacock  township,  of  the  same 
county;  and  on  the  next,  I  did  the 
same  in  St  John’s  church,  Pequa, 
in  the  same  county. 

On  the  29th  of  the  same  month, 
I  preached  in,  and  consecrated  Tri¬ 
nity  church,  in  the  borough  of 
Easton,  and  administered  the  holy 
.  office  of  confirmation.  And  on  the 
next  day,  1  ordained  to  the  office  of 
priest,  tlie  Rev.  John  Rodney,  the 
rector  of  the  said  church. 

Besides  the  ordinations  already 
noticed,  on  the  8th  day  of  June,  I 
ordained  to  the  holy  office  of  priests, 
the  Rev;  Samuel  C.  Brinkfe,  and 
to  the  holy  office  of  deacons,  Chas. 
P.  M'llvaine.  And  on  the  24th  day 
uf  December,  I  ordained  to  the  holy 


office  of  priests,  the  Rev.  Manning 
B.  Roche. 

During  the  last  year,  there  have 
been  entered  as  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  Mr.  Henry  Mason,  Mr. 
J.  R.  Goodman,  and  Mr.  Matthew 
Matthews. 

The  number  confirmed,  within 
the  last  year,  is  218. 

The  Rev.  Jacob  M.  Douglas  has 
removed  from  this  diocess  to  that 
of  Jersey.  The  Rev.  George  Wood¬ 
ruff,  late  of  the  diocess  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  has  lately  taken  charge  of  the 
church  in  Carlisle.  The  Rev.  Chas. 
P.  M*Ilvaine,  soon  after  his  ordi¬ 
nation,  removed  to  the  diocess  of 
Maryland.  Since  the  last  conven¬ 
tion,  the  Rev.  Charles  Snowden  has 
removed  from  his  former  connexion, 
to  Huntingdon  on  the  Juniata. 

It  is  painful  for  me  to  record, 
that  within  these  few  days,  I  have 
received  information  of  the  decease 
of  the  Rev.  Elijah  G.  Plumb,  of 
Northumberland. 

On  the  25th  of  last  month,  I  laid 
the  corner  stone  of  a  new  church 
in  Southwark,  to  be  known  by  the 
name  of  Trinity  church. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that 
the  society  for  the  advancement  of 
Christianity  has  materially  felt  the 
pressure  of  the  times.  They,  how¬ 
ever,  persevere  to  the  extent  of  the 
encouragement  bestowed.  In  the 
ensuing  season,  their  exertions  will 
be  on  a  smaller  scale  than  hereto¬ 
fore;  but  the  hope  is  cherished,  that 
there  will  not  oe  abandoned  this 
charitable  expedient  for  the  send¬ 
ing  of  occasional  aid  to  vicinities, 
in  which  the  members  of  our  com¬ 
munion  are  too  few  or  too  poor  to 
provide  for  a  settled  ministry  among 
themselves. 

In  the  address  at  the  last  annual 
convention,  there  was  mentioned  a 
digested  scheme  of  a  missionary 
society,  to  extend  over  the  Ameri¬ 
can  union.  Such  a  scheme  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  proposed,  and  adopted  by 
the  general  convention;  but  in  con- 
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sequence  of  an  irregularitj  in  enact-  every  other,  from  the  decay  of  trade, 
iiig,  it  has  not  hitherto  been  possi-  It  is  mentioned,  that  there  may  be 
ble  to  carry  the  design  into  effect,  continued  and  increased,  the  inter- 
It  has  been  an  unfortunate  result,  ^st  which  the  members  of  our  com- 
that  the  missionary  society  which  munion  have  taken  in  its  concerns, 
had  existed  in  this  city  for  a  few  Since  our  last  assembling,  the 
years,  has  been  dormant,  under  the  Theological  School,  at  first  located 
expectation  of  another  on  a  more  in  New  York,  has  been  transferred 
enlarged  plan.  to  New  Haven.  There  is  a  board  of 

Our  Prayer  Book  society  have  agents  in  this  city,  for  the  further- 
their  stereotype  still  in  operation,  ing  of  the  designs  of  that  important 
but  are  obliged  to  a  temporary  sus-  seminary.  They  propose  soon  to 
pension  of  gratuitous  distribution;  begin  the  work  of  soliciting  contri- 
and  for  a  vdiile  to  confer  no  fur-  butions  for  its  endowment.  It  ought 
ther  benefit,  than  the  furnishing  of  to  be  presumed,  that  all  the  mem- 
Bxe  book  at  a  very  low  price.  bers  oi  this  body  will  bestow  their 

Our  Sunday  schools  continue  best  endeavours  for  the  accomplish- 
their  beneficial  operation.  We  may  ing  of  what  the  collective  wisdom 
hope  that  it  will  be  niore  and  more  of  the  Church  has  judged  the  best 
felt;  and  that  there  will  be  an  ho-  expedient  for  the  attaining  of  an  ob- 
nourable  emulation  among  different  ject,  which  must  meet  me  wishes 
religious  societies,  in  regard  to  the  of  us  all. 

mass  of  good  to  be  respectively  To  the  members  of  convention, 
achieved  by  them.  On  this  ground,  now  assembled,  both  clerical  and 
they  may  all  cultivate  esteem  for  lay,  the  enumerated  institutions 
one  another.  But  in  our  church  it  may  be  proposed,  as  means  of  ex- 
is  essential  to  this  object,  that  there  tending  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
should  be  excluded  all  exterior  in-  earth.  But  to  give  them  effect, 
fluence;  which,  instead  of  producing  there  must  be  from  the  clergy  the 
liberality,  as  is  imagined  by  some,  faithful  administration,  and  on  the 
is  sure  to  lead  to  contention,  having  part  of  the  laity  a  due  attendance 
never  been  attempted,  without  the  on  those  ordinances,  which  consti- 
exaction  of  our  yielding  some  of  the  tute  and  continue  us  the  subjects 
properties  of  our  system,  conceived  of  that  kingdom,  and  are  its  ap- 
of  by  us  as  important.  pointed  seals.  Even  this  will  be 

The  Female  Tract  Society  have  insufficient  to  give  to  our  exertions 
not  relaxed  either  in  their  exertions  any  considerable  effect,  indepen- 
or  in  their  usefulness;  and  the  in-  dentlv  on  a  suitable  life  and  con- 
terest  which  has  been  taken  in  these  versation;  without  which,  there  can- 
small  productions,  may  reasonably  not  be  sufficient  evidence  of  an  in- 
be  considered  as  evidence  of  the  teresting  of  the  affections,  in  a  cause 
merits  of  their  selections.  possessed  of  so  inadequate  an  in- 

It  ought  to  be  considered  as  evi-  fluence  over  its  patrons, 
dencing  an  interest  taken  in  the  WM.  WHITE, 

future  comfort  of  the  families  of  the  May  2,  1821. 
clergy  of  this  diocess,  when  there  — 

is  again  mentioned  to  them  the  jfTie  Third  Annual  Report  of  the 
growth  of  the  fund  in  which  an  an-  Managers  of  the  Common  Prayer 

nuity  may  be  purchased;  although  Book  Society  of  Pennsylvania» 

it  is  a  benefit  of  which  very  few  avail  The  managers  of  the  Common  Pray- 
themselves.  er  Book  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 

That  very  important  institution,  while  they  would  congratulate  tlieir 
the  Bible  Society,  has  suffered,  like  fellow  members  upon  the  continued 
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usefulness  of  this  in8titution,rej5ret, 
that  they  are  not  enabled  to  give  a 
more  interesting  account  of  their 
proceedings  during  the  past  year. 

The  demand  for  Prayer  Books 
has  continued  undiminished,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  statements  hereaf¬ 
ter  made,  and  as  many  copies  have 
been  distributed  during  the  last,  as 
any  former  year.  Of  those  which 
have  been  sent  to  different  congre- 
^tions  abroad,  and  to  be  account¬ 
ed  for  to  the  Society,  it  is  to  be 

|)resumed  a  considerable  number 
lave  been  sold;  the  managers  have 
as  yet  received  returns  trom  very 
few  places,  and  therefore  are  not 
enabled  to  say  what  amount  of  mo¬ 
ney  may  reasonably  be  expected 
from  these  sources. 

In  proportion  as  our  Church  is 
made  to  prosper,  a  demand  for 
Prayer  Books  may  be  expected,  and 
it  will  always  essentially  assist 
those  engaged  in  extending  her  bor¬ 
ders  to  have  the  facilities  increased 
by  which  they  can  procure  them. 
At  the  beginning  of  the 
last  year  there  were  on 
hand  of  the  octavos  -  364 

- 18mo.  ...  -  4839 

Of  the  octavos  there  have  been 
delivered  to  subscribers  -  172 

Sent  to  different  places  to  be 
sold,  and  accounted  for  to 
the  Society  -----  30 

Sold  by  the  Agent  .  -  -  52 

Remaining  on  hand  -  -  -  110 

364 

Of  the  18mo’s  there  have  been 


delivered  to  subscribers  -  3 

Sold  by  the  Agent  -  -  -  209 

Delivered  to  the  order  of  the 
distributing  committee  -  1140 
Remaining  on  hand,  in  store, 
bound  102 

Remaining  in  hands  of  the 
binder  2935 


4389 

From  the  treasurer’s  report,  made 
to  the  board,  it  appears  there  are  the 


following  demands  against  the  So* 
ciety: 

Due  the  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Chris- 
;l:ianity  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia, — Loaned  -  -  8900 

18  month’s  interest  on  this 
sum  81 

Balance  for  printing  the  last 
edition  -----  50 

Wm.  Hall  for  18mo  books  120 
S.  Potter,  the  agent,  balance 
for  binding,  &c.  -  -  165,05§ 

Balance  due  the  treasurer  22,86 


1389,91i 

To  meet  these  demands  the  So- . 
ciety  have  on  hand. 

In  a  set  of  octayo  Stereo- 
type  plates  .  -  -  -  900,00 

Of  the  octavo  Books  110 

at87§ . 96,25 

Of  the  18mo.  bound  102 

at  25  .  25,50 

Of  the  18mo.  unbound  2500 

at  12J . 312,50 

Out  on  sale  of  the  octavos 
30at87i  .  -  -  -  26,25 

Do.  of  the  18mo  193 
at  25  .  48,25 


81408,75 

Which  leaves  a  balance  in  favour 
of  the  Society  of  -  -  869,834 

In  concluding  their  report,  the 
managers  beg  leave  again  to  call 
the  attention  of  Episcopalians  to 
this  Society.  There  are  two  ways  in 
which  every  member  of  the  Church 
may  essentially  promote  the  objects 
"of  the  board — ^by  becoming  subscri¬ 
bers  and  paying  annually  the  sum 
of  two  dollars,  for  which  they  mar 
receive  in  return  more  than  double 
the  amount  in  Prayer  Books;  or  by 
directing  the  attention  of  those  who 
are  disposed  to.  purchase— -to  the 
society. 

Although  it  enters  into  the  plan 
of  this  charity,  to  distribute  books 
gratuitously  to  the  extent  of  its 
means,  jet  its  greatest  recommen¬ 
dation  18,  that  it  reduces  the  price 
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of  this  volume,  so  essential  to  the 
due  order  of  public  worship,  in  such 
manner,  as  to  enable  everj  person 
to  procure  a  copy.  The  same  amount 
of  money  whicli  in  the  ordinary  way 
of  purchase,  will  furnish  the  neads 
of  a  family  with  Prayer  Books,  may 
supply  every  member  thereof,  if  ex¬ 
pended  at  the  depository;  and  with 
this  additional  inducement,  the  pur¬ 
chaser  at  the  same  time  that  he  is 
Ikying  out  his  money  to  the  best 
advantage,  is  contributing  to  Ihe 
supply  of  those  who  .are  unable  to 
buy  for  themselves.  If  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Church  could  generally 
be  prevailed  on  to  make  their  pur¬ 
chases  of  the  Society,  the  profits 
thence  arising,  even  at  the  very  re¬ 
duced  prices  fixed  by  the  boanl, 
would,  after  a  short  time,  enable 
the  managers  to  conduct  their  af¬ 
fairs  without  soliciting  any  annual 
contributions. 

We  confidently  hope,  that  when 
these  circumstances  shall  be  known, 
there  are  few  who  will  not  feel  dis¬ 
posed  to  patronize  this  undertaking. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

WxM.TILGHMAN, 


President. 

Established  prices  of  Prayer  Books 
belonging  to  the  Society,  to  be  had 
of  the  agents: 


Octavo  bound 

Do.  sheets 
12mo.  bound 
18mo.  do. 

Do.  sheets  - 


SI, 50  retail. 

1,25  quantity. 
-  80 

-  sri 

-  31  1-4 
12^ 


At  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mon  Prayer  Book  Society  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  held  at  St.  James’s  Church, 
on  Thursday,  the  25th  of  January, 
1821,  the  following  named  gentle¬ 
men  were  chosen  officers  and  ma¬ 
nagers: 

President,  Hon.  William  Tilgh- 
man;  Vice-Presidents,  W m.  Mere¬ 
dith,  J.  S.  Smith,  Chas.  N.  Bancker; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Rev.  G. 
Boyd;  Recording  Secretary,  George 
L.  feyre;  Treasurer,  Rich.  S.  Smith; 


Managers,  Dr.  John  R.  Coxe,  Jo- 
seph  Cooper,  Israel  Kinsman,  Ste¬ 
phen  North,  Samuel  J.  Robbins, 
William  Chaloner,  James  Nixon, 
John  M’Kinley,  Edward  Twells! 
William  H.  rodd,  Caleb  P.  Wayne, 
Benjamin  Clark,  Joseph  Williams, 
H.  De  Haven,  George  Bringhurst, 
Francis  G.  Smith,  William  Adams, 
John  Markland. 

Committees  appointed  for  1821: 
Publishing  Committee,  Caleb  P. 
Wayne,  Benjamin  Clark,  Stephen 
North;  Distributing  Committee, 
Rev,  Jackson  Kemper,  H.  De  Ha¬ 
ven,  George  Bringhurst;  Committee 
of  Finance,  Rev.  Geo.  Boyd,  Charles 
N.  Bancker,  Richard  S.  Smith. 

S.  Potter  &  Co.  Booksellei-s,  No. 
87,  Chesnut  street.  Agents  for  the 
Society. 

Contentm^ent. 

“  See  (said  Achmet,  pointing  to  a 
river  in  which  several  young  swans 
were  eagerly  swimming  after  their 
own  shadows  in  the  stream)  those 
silly  birds  imitate  mankind;  they 
are  in  pursuit  of  that  which  their  own 
motion  puts  to  flight;  behold  others 
that  have  tired  themselves  with  their 
unnecessary  labour, and  sitting  still, 
are  in  possession  of  what  their  ut¬ 
most  endeavours  could  never  have 
accomplished. — Thus,  my  son,  hap¬ 
piness  is  the  shadow  of  contentment, 
and  rests,  or  moves  forever,  with  its 
original.”  — 

False  JSTaines. 

Nothing  can  be  so  dangerous  to 
virtue,  as  the  soft  names  that  are 
given  to  vice,  dressed  in  the  engag¬ 
ing  sh ape  of  “  amiabl e  ind iscre tions,” 
and  “venial  errors;”  or,  perhaps,  in 
the  bolder  attire  of  “  those  frailties 
that  honour  the  heart.”  We  must 
take  some  time  to  reflect,  before  we 
can  discover  that  we  are  speaking 
of  sin,  the  daughter  of  Satan,  ana 
mother  of  Death. 

The  Communication  Richard 
Hooker^^  is  under  consideration. 


